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68,174 POUNDS OF COWPEA HAY FROM 21 ACRES 





Farm of Geo. L. Colburn, Lake City, Fla. 
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| Then in those parts of the Cotton Belt 


HILE we all hope the great European war will end soon, it is 
dangerous to assume that there is any real certainty of its early 
termination. What we must do is to take no chances on the 
future, but arrange now to meet the situation with overflowing barns 
and smokehouses, out of which the home demand may be amply sup- 
plied, with a goodly surplus to be sold at war-time prices. The first 
step in such a live-at-home program must log- 





lespedeza is proving a profitable hay crop liberal quantities of these 
seed should be saved for seeding in the oat fields in February and March. 

Then comes the oat crop, to which we have repeatedly referred as 
one that may, when rightly handled, take the place of cotton as a cash 
crop. Proper handling, of course, means fall seeding, the earlier the 
better; treatment for smut; judicious fertilization; suitable harvesting 
and threshing machinery where the oats are in- 





ically consist in an abundance of hay and for- 
age—crops that have always paid well and that 
in most cases now must either be produced at 
home or gone without. In preparing for an 
abundant harvest of such crops next spring, it 
is vital that certain important steps be taken 
immediately. First of all, turn to last week’s 
Progressive Farmer and read again what Prof. 
Duggar says about saving a liberal supply of 
cowpea and soy bean seed. These seed usu- 
ally command high prices during the spring 
months, and it is imperative that liberal quan- 
tities be harvested and protected against wee- 
vils and other insects for the spring seeding. 


Carolina . . 
Cotton Seed . 
Market . . . 
ws 2k 


Treating Seed 
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DON’T FAIL TO READ— 


Boiling Bur Clover Seed to Hast- 
en Germination. . ... . 


Community Service Days in North 


Demand Fair Prices for Your 


Do Not Push Peanuts On 
Livestock Suggestions for Octo- 


ats 


tended for the market; and the seeding of ev- 
ery acre of oat land to some legume that later 
is to be made into hay. It is this latter point to 
which we would call especial attention just 
now—the urgent necessity for seeing that an 
abundant supply of peas, beans or lespedeza 
seed is saved to seed every acre of corn and 
oat land next spring and summer. 


Page 
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This war will likely mean tous, Mr. Progress- 
ive Farmer, many disagreeable things, many 
real hardships; but let us make sure now that 
one of the humiliations we will not suffer will 
be that of buying next spring dollar-and-a-half 
corn and twenty-five dollar hay to make seven- 
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cent cotton. 
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Foir Play in Telephone Ra 


T is human nature to resent 
paying more than any one 
else and to demand cheap 
telephone service regardless 
of the cost of providing it. 
_ But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn't be cheap. 

It would simply mean that 
those making a few calls a day 
were paying for the service of 
the merchant or corporation 
handling hundreds of calls. 

That wouldn't be fair, would 
it? No more so than that you 
should pay the same charge 
for a quart of milk as another 
pays for a gallon. 

To be of the greatest useful- 
ness, the telephone should 
reach every home, ofice and 
business place. To put it there, 
rates must be so graded that 
every person may have the 
kind of service he requires, at 
a rate he can easily aford. 


Abroad, uniform rates have’ 


been tried by the government- 
owned systems and have so 
restricted the use of the tele- 
phone that it is of small value. 


The great majority of Bell 
subscribers actually pay less 
than the average rate. There are 
a few who use the telephone 
in their business for their profit 
who pay according to their 
use, establishing an average 
rate higher than that paid by 
the majority of the subscribers. 


To make a uniform rate 
would be increasing the price 
to the many for the benefit of 
the few. 


All may have the service 
they require, at a price which is 
fair and reasonable for the use 
each makes of the telephone. 


These are reasons why the 
United States has the cheapest 
and most efficient service and 
the largest number of | tele- 
phones in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 





Universal Service 














Meat Cutter 
No. Ei10 
Price $3.00 





—makes me smile to think of the good things 
there’ll be, after killin’ time—I can fair smell 
the sausage meat a-sizzlin’ in the pan now— 
’an I’m jus a-rollin’ a big bite o’ head-cheese 
around in my mouth. That used to mean 
hard work for the wimmin folks, but not now, 
“cause thoy use a 


KEEN KUTTER 


Meat Cutter 


for mincin’ the pork for the winter grub. 
Ever eat meat cakes made from good beef 
with a sprinklin’ o’ minced onion an’ celery 
salt an’ some dried sweet peppers in ’em? 
You didn’t? My! My! Your palate’s a-goin’ to 
hev a season o’ enjoyment, after you get a Keen 
Kutter meat cutter or food chopper a-goin’, We 
use both kinds, reg’ler. They’resold on a warranty 
by the Simmons people an’ the dealer’s authorized 
,to give back the money ef you don’t like ‘em. 
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YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14,”" means that Mr, Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label! 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


We. WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 
result of*fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer 
on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 
does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 
us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 
the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries,” 





Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Fiorida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 























When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisementin 


* Whe Progressive Farr:er.’’ 





Big Home Seekers’ Special October 17 


Already indications are that our Home Seekers’ number is to be one of 
the features of the year—an issue.replete with good things that not only 
the prospective Southern farmer should know, but that we ourselves will 


benefit from having told to us again. It is always helpful to get the view-. 


.point of the fellow who knows condi*tions both here and elsewhere, and 


at the rate such communications are coming in we have no hesitancy in 
announcing that this issue is to be fiiled with big facts about the best 
part of the country—facts that will be of interest and value not only to 
the prospective homeseeker but to the man who is already farming in 


the South. 


Remember that all letters for this issue must be received on or before 
October 5, 








Let the GasPull do your work. It pulls 4 to 6 plows, 5 binders 
or a wide strip of harrows or discs. It will haul 30,000 pounds on 
average roads, and drive a medium size ‘separator to full 
capacity. 


15-30 “Hor ~ power 

The GasPull is light and handy, weighs only11,200 pounds and 
turns on a 15 ft. circle. Levers are conveniently arranged. It 
steers like an automobile, has a handy foot brake, can be cr anked 
from the ground and is easy to operate at all work. It will cut 
your farming costs just as it has for hundreds of others. 

Ask for catalog FJ21. Learn more about it. 

In kerosene tractors, the OilPull has no equal. There are no beiter station- 
ary engine values than the Rumely-Olds for gasoline and the Rumely-Falk 
for kerosene. Every Rumely machine is backed by Rumely service—49 
branches and 11,000 dealers. Supplies and parts promptly furnished, 
RUMELY LINES 


Engine Gang Plows Gasoline Engines z 
Gasoline Tractors Threshing Machines il Engines orn Machines 
Steam Engines Clover Hullers Baling Presses Lighting Plants 


RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Chicago (Incorporated) Illinois 


Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. Memphis, Tena. Harrisburg, Pa, 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








DEMAND FAIR PRICES FOR YOUR 
COTTON SEED 


At Present Prices Obtained for Cot- 
tonseed Products Seed Are Worth 
from $16 to $20 a Ton 


T IS but natural and simply good 

business—as most men_ reckon 
good business—for the oil mills to 
buy the seed as cheaply as possible; 
but it is also only good business for 
the farmer to refuse to sell his cotton 
seed unless he can get as much for 
them from the mills as they are 
worth for feeding or for fertilizer 
plus the cost of hauling them to mar- 
ket. 

We would not intimate that the oil 
mills are not offering as much for 
seed as they think they can afford; 
but we feel quite certain that there 
is no justification for cotton seed sell- 
ing for less than their fertilizer and 
feeding values. 

Why should cottonseed oil, cotton- 
seed meal, cottonseed hulls and lint- 
ers, the four products which the mills 
get from cotton seed, sell for less than 
before the war in Europe began? 

1, Cottonseed oil is a food product. 
War has caused other food products 
to go up in price. It is true that con- 
siderable cottonseed oil goes to Eu- 
rope to be substituted for olive oil and 
to go into butterine or other butter 
counterfeits, Surely war should not 
greatly depress the price of a food 
product for a very long time, but la- 
ter we shall figure the value of a ton 
of cotton seed™to the mills at the 
price at which oil is now quoted. 

2. Why should the price of cotton- 
seed meal go down because of the 
war? Some of it is exported to the 
nations at war to furnish feed for 
livestock, but the price of cottonseed 
meal is not fixed on its feeding, but 
on its fertilizer value. No one has 
suggested that fertilizers will be 
cheaper, and we have been put on 
notice that the price of potash in the 
fertilizers will be higher. 

3. Why should the price of cotton- 
seed hulls be depressed by an Euro- 
pean war, since they are all fed in 
this country and all other feeds have 
risen in price since the war? They 
will not go down in price. 

4. Why should the values of linters 
decrease? The price of linters will 
decrease because lint cotton has gone 
down in price. .They have in the past 
amounted to a value of three or four 
dollars a ton to the mills and may not 
be worth over one-half that amount 
if cotton lint remains at eight cents 
a pound. 

What is a ton of cotton seed worth 
to the mills today? They get 
800 Ibs. 

725 ths. 
300 Tbs, 


75 Ibs, 
100 Ibs, 


of cottonseed meal, at $25.....$10.00 
of cottonseed hulls, at $6 2.18 
(or 40 gallons of oil, at 40c)... 
linters, at 


These estimates are approximately 
correct. A little more or less of hulls 
and meal may be made according to 
the quantity of the hulls which are 
allowed to go into the meal. Proba- 
bly a little more rather than less than 
300 pounds of oil is obtained and lint- 
ers may run 100 pounds; but the esti- 
mates are as accurate as they can be 
made for a general statement. The 
prices, on the other hand, are as low 
as the price for fertilizers and feed- 
ing stuffs will permit the meal and 
hulls to go and probably considera- 
bly lower. The price of oil may pos- 
sibly go lower, but this is not likely 
since food products are all likely to 
go higher. Some mill men say the 
‘linters will be worth nothing, but 


one-half the usual price is probably 
a fair valuation. 

If we knew the cost of handling a 
ton of seed in making these products 
then by adding a fair profit to this 
and deducting the total from the re- 
ceipts from a ton of seed we would 
have the price the farmer should re- 
ceive for his seed when sold to the 
mills. 

It is certain that on this basis cot- 
ton seed are worth from $16 to $20 a 
ton at the present prices of the pro- 
ducts obtained from them. We re- 
peat that since a ton of cotton seed is 
worth $16 as a fertilizer, as a feed, or 
to the oil mills, no farmer should sell 
them for less. They will sell for this 
much, because they are worth that 
much to the farmer and are worth 
more to the oil mills. We insist on 
our readers holding their seed and 
using them to feed or for fertilizer 
unless they can get around $20 a ton 
for them, for they should have pay 
for hauling them to market in addi- 
tion to their farm value for feed and 
fertilizer. 





How Late May Oats and Clover Be 
Sown? 


HIS question comes with such fre- 
quency every fall that we long 
for some means by which it can be 
correctly answered. No one can tell 
the latest date at which these crops 
may be sown and produce a success- 
ful crop. It is perhaps possible some 
seasons to sow them at any time up 
to December and obtain good results; 
but since no one can tell the weather 
far in advance, no one can tell how 
late these crops may be sown any 
particular season and still prove sat- 
isfactory. 
Last year a man wrote us about as 
follows: 


“T took your advice and sowed 
crimson clover and turf oats 
about November 1, and _ while 
both did well the crimson clover 
ripened three weeks earlier than 
the oats.” 


Now, we never advised sowing turf 
oats and crimson clover together, nor 
did we ever advise sowing crimson 
clover as late as November 1, al- 
though many sowed that late in 1913 
and obtained splendid results. 

There is always difficulty in getting 
these fall crops sown in good season, 
because the cotton crop is never 
gathered until late, and peas, soy 
beans, etc., following the oat or 
wheat crop do not always come off 
the land early enough to sow oats, 
crimson clover, etc., as soon as they 
should generally be sown. 

Corn, however, if properly handled 
is off the land in time for seeding 
these crops and this fact should be 
carefully considered in planning the 
order of the crops in the rotations. 

But how late is it advisable to risk 
sowing these fall crops? Oats may 
possibly be sown as late as October 
15 or even November 1 in the north- 
ern half of the Cotton Belt, and as 
late as November 1 to December 1 
in the southern half, rather than in 
February or March; but such late 
seeding should be avoided as far as 
possible. We would not advise sow- 
ing crimson clover after October 1 
in the northern half of the Cotton 
Belt, nor after October 15 in the 
southern half; but where the crop 
has been grown successfully for a 
few years later seeding may often 
prove successful. But it must be re- 
membered that we do not advise such 
late seeding when earlier seeding is 
possible, 


Bur clover, in fhe burs, may now 
be safely sown later than before it 
was learned that dipping the seed in 
boiling water for a minute will has- 
ten germination, but still reasonably 
early seeding is probably best. 

Right here it may be well to point 
out that in many cases such late 
seeding would be avoided if we fully 
appreciated the value of earlier seed- 
ing. We could do many things we 
now think impossible if the necessity 
for doing them appealed to us a little 
more strongly. 





Feeding Value of Oat Straw 
READER wants to know “the 
feeding value of oat straw as 
compared with other forage.” He 
says he feeds it all the time and “the 
mules and horses keep up well on it.” 
If sufficient grains or concentrates 
are fed the character and quality of 
the roughage is of less importance. 
Some roughage is necessary, or at 
least, is best for the horse and is ab- 
solutely necessary for the cow; but 
its quality is not very important in 
keeping up the condition of the ani- 
mals if the grain feed is ample. 

It is usually, however, somewhat 
cheaper to furnish as large a part of 
the nutriment as practicable in rough 
forage. The feeding value of oat 
straw is not necessarily shown by the 
condition of the mules and horses, 
nor is it necessarily a cheap feed. 
This will depend on the price of 
grains and other forage. 

The following table shows the di- 
gestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
several kinds of roughage, which by 
comparison will indicate, as nearly as 
can be easily done, the feeding value 
of oat straw as compared with other 
feeds: 
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When plenty of grain is given oat 
straw may be as good as indicated in 
this table; but if any considerable 
portion of the nutriment required 
must come from oat straw—that 19: 
if a large quantity is fed—it is not of 
as great value as this table indicates, 
because the energy required in its 
mastication and digestion is too large 
for the amount furnished by the oat 
straw. A small quantity, however, is 
probably worth what the table indi- 
cates. 





Dairy Profits Are Doubtful Where 
All Feeds Are Purchased 


COLORADO reader wants to 

know if he can make it profitable 
to run a dairy of 20 to 30 cows near a 
town in that State and buy all the 
feed, shipping cottonseed meal and 
hulls from Oklahoma and buying hay 
at $12 to $18 a ton. He also says he 
would have no pasture. 

With high prices for cream, which 
he contemplates selling, there is a 
bare possibility of making the busi- 
ness profitable; but we would not ad- 
vise anyone to go into the dairy busi- 
ness on such a basis. In fact, unless 
one is prepared to at least grow the 
rough feed for his cows we must as a 
general proposition advise against his 
going into the dairy business. As al- 
ready stated, there is a possibility of 
success. The cows may be so good, 
the management so efficient, and the 
price of dairy products so high that 
a profit will be made; but even so, 
one of the best and most important 
profits from the dairy business is lost 
under such conditions. We do not 
believe any man should run a dairy 
simply for the stable manure, but the 
stable manure is nevertheless one of 


the best profits from the dairy busi- 
ness, because by increasing soil fer- 
tility it enables the dairy farmer to 
produce large and _ consequently 
cheap crops of forage, and it matters 
not whether the profit comes from 
decreased cost of producing the milk 
or from increased prices at which it 
is sold. When the dairy farmer is 
able to grow his own feeds he not 
only produces the milk or butter at 
a lower cost, but the value of the 
farm is increased because of its in- 
creased fertility. 

If we knew more of this reader and 
knew that he was an_ experienced 
dairyman who had acquired the dairy 
knowledge now available and could 
apply it with good business methods, 
we might advise that he undertake 
the production of cream under the’ 
conditions named; but without this 
information we cannot advise anyone 
to go into the dairy business unless 
he is prepared to grow all his rough 
feed, at least. Even if only silage 
sufficient to feed the cows the year 
through, in the absence of pasture, 
could be grown the difficulty would 
be much less. 





Cotton Seed and Cottonseed Meal 
for Hogs 


READER says cottonseed are 

worth only $14 a ton in his sec- 
tion and he wants to know if they 
can be fed to hogs. We have recent- 
ly discussed the feeding value of cot- 
ton seed, but we do not advise feed- 
ing cotton seed or cottonseed meal to 
hogs. A small quantity may be fed 
for three or four weeks with compar- 
ative safety and if the seed be cook- 
ed they may be fed in slightly larger 
quantities and generally for a longer 
time, but, as stated, we do not advise 
the feeding of cotton seed to hogs. 
If fed at all it should not be for more 
than three or four weeks and they 
should not form more than one-third 
and preferably not more than ones 
fourth the ration. 


Ideas From the Field 


N THOSE sections of the Cotton 

Belt where wheat is little grown 
the results of tests by the Experi- 
ment Stations seem to indicate that 
some of the best varieties are: Blue 
Stem, or purple straw; Red May; 
Fultz, and Fulcaster. Since all va- 
rieties are likely to suffer from rust, 
under unfavorable weather condi- 
tions, the first three varieties being 
beardless are, therefore, probably 
more satisfactory for hay. The beards 
are probably less objectionable than 
generally thought in the South; but 
as the beardless varieties are prob- 
ably as good in other respects they 
may well be given the preference for 
Southern use. 





- 2. Sy 

Where the Hessian fly injures 
wheat it is generally necessary to de- 
lay sowing until after or about the 
time of the first killing frost. Where 
the fly does no damage somewhat 
earlier sowing is advisable. Since 
wheat does much better on a clay or 
clay loam soil than on sandy soil, 
wheat should probably be largely 
confined to the northern portions of 
the Cotton Belt where this type of 
soil predominates. In these portions 
of the Cotton Belt the average dates 
of killing frost are from the latter 
part of October to the middle of 
November. 

In these sections wheat should 
should be sown from October 15 to 
November 1. The cooler the weather, 
the poorer the land and the less dam- 
age from the Hessian fly, the earlier 
the seeding should be done. 





I belong to a Farmers’ Union and buy our 
fertilizer from the factory and all our pea 
bags and everything we use for the farm 
manures. We have a body of 156 members 
and we have a nice Union hall 40x60.—W. 
E. Parker, Waters, Va. 
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r By W. F. MASSEY 





What Farmers Want to Know 











Fertilizer for Oniors 


ROM Alabama: “Please tell me 
what kind of fertilizer and how 
much an acre to use for onions. My 


land will make about 25 bushels of 
corn an acre, and is somewhat sandy, 
with red clay subsoil. Do you think 
a. crop planted in the fall will stand 
the winter?” 

“Land that makes but 25 bushels of 
corn an acre will need heavy fertil- 
izing for several years to make good 
crops of onions. The same land 
should be used for onions for a num- 
ber of years, and the crop will in- 
crease if you follow the onions with 
peas to turn under in the fall. I live 
a good way north of you, and they 
stand the winter here very well. If 
you plant sets of the Yellow Potato 
onion in September and early Octo- 
ber they will ripen with you in mid- 
June, and at that time ripe onions are 
always a good price, as the Northern 
seed crop does not come in till a good 
deal later. I sold Potato onions this 
summer on the home market for $2 
a bushel, and now the northern on- 
ions are selling for 60 cents a bushel. 

The land should have fully 1,000 to 
_ 1,5000 pounds of a fertilizer strong in 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid, and a 
fair supply of potash. With the heavy 
fertilization needed it does not pay 
to plant onions wide enough for 
horse cultivation. I plant them in 
rows 15 inches apart and cultivate 
with a hand wheel cultivator. The 
fertilizer I use has 7 per cent am- 
monia, 6 per cent phosphoric acid, 
and 5 per cent potash, and costs $3 
a’sack at the factory here. By get- 
ting the onions off in June you can 
sow peas on the land and in the fall 
chop them down with a disk harrow 
and plow them under, and by again 
using fertilizer heavily you will get a 
better crop the next season. As on- 
ions demand the cleanest of cultiva- 
tion, you can gradually get the land 
almost clear of weeds, and can grow 
big crops year after year on the same 
land. 





Releasing Potash 


SAW recently in the Atlanta Con- 

stitution an article stating that an 
acre of the poorest land has near the 
surface fully 1,000 pounds of potash 
in an insoluble condition, but which 
can be made available by the use of 
ground limestone, which will enable 
us to get along without the German 
potash salts. What do you think of 
this ?” 

There is land in the South which 
has an almost inexhaustible store of 
potash from the decomposition of 
feldspathic rocks.’ The red clay up- 
land soils are generally of this na- 
ture. But to say that every acre is 
so supplied is an error, for the sandy 
soils of the coast region, and espec- 
ially the black peaty. soils reclaimed 
from swamps, are always deficient in 
potash. Burnt lime through its chem- 
ical action will release insoluble. pot- 
ash, but ground limestone will not do 
this, though if used heavily enough it 
will sweeten acid soil. All the land 
where you live is as a rule rather de- 
ficient in potash, and no liming can 
release what is not there. 





Oats and Fruits 

ROM West Virginia: “You may 

remember that last fall I asked 
you about the advisability of sowing 
winter oats here 2,200 feet above the 
sea level. You said that if the oats 
were sown early and the soil well 
compacted they might succeed. 1 
took your advice, and though the oats 
sown here in the spring were not 
worth cutting, I made a fine crop of 
the fall-sown oats. I have some Black 
Cap raspberries. What height should 
they be cut back to, and how much 
should Icut back the growth of 


peach trees that have made a fine 
growth?” 


Glad to know that you succecded 
with the oats. I would not cut the 
raspberry canes now. You should 


have pinched them at about four feet 
and thus would have got a good lat- 
eral growth. Cutting back now 
would do no good. Prune the peach 
trees in the spring after hard weath- 
er is over and cut back to a good bud 
about one-third of last season’s 
growth. 





Setting Strawberry Piants 


HEN is the best time to set 

strawberry plants here in the 
foothill country of North Carolina, 
and how should I set them? Will they 
bear next spring?” 

I have found that from Maryland 
southward November is the best time 
to set strawberry plants. The land 
should be well prepared, of course, 
and the rows laid off four feet apart. 
Then I clip the ends of the roots 
slightly and set the plants 15 inches 


I think that he is a pretty tall liar. 
What pecans are bringing in Mem- 
phis I do not know, but where I live 
I can buy the best for 15 cents a 
pound, and can buy the trees for less 
than one-fourth the price you name. 
If you want pecan trees go to a first- 
class nurseryman and buy them. 





Sundry Queries 


OW can I prevent borers from 

attacking and killing peach trees? 
How can I prevent blight in apples 
and pears? How many years does 
it take for a Seckel pear tree to come 
into fruit? Does it pay to top cot- 
ton?’ 

You can to some extent prevent 
borers in the peach trees by painting 
the base of the tree for a foot up 
with white lead and oil to prevent the 
moth laying the eggs, but the only 
sure thing is to go over the trees 
carefully in spring and fall and wher- 
ever gum is seen at the base of the 
tree cut the borer out. 

You can never entirely prevent 
blight in pears. and apples, but you 
can minimize the danger by keeping 
the trees in sod and mowing the grass 
several times during the summer and 
leaving the cut grass as a mulch on 
the land. That is to have the trees 
make ‘a moderate growth, for the 





$1,000 a year exclusive of his living. 


earner drawing $1,000 a-year. 


and even $100 an acre. 





STAY ON THE FARM 


HERE is much alarm over the abandonment of the farm by the rural pop- 

ulation, and especially the boys and girls of the rising generation. 
prising that they should leave when all the farm offers them, as they see it, is 
drudgery and circumscribed opportunities ? 
imbibe the city point of view; they have city schools which educate them away 
from the farm; and they are lured to the city by the desire for wealth and 
the variety and gaudiness of the life which it affords. 

The farm affords a much better financial opportunity to the wide-awake, 
aggressive individual than is commonly believed. A successful farmer says that 
on the one hundred acres of land which he has built up by rotation, he makes 
Contrast the opportunity which the farm 
offers to the man of limited means provided he knows how to handle it advan- 
tageously, and which he should be taught through the courses offered in the 
secondary and common schools of his community, and that of the city wage- 
On one hundred acres of land in twenty years 
the farmer should have made $20,000 in money besides his living. Suppose he 
paid $10 an acre for his land. At the end of twenty years it will be worth 
probably $30 an acre; in many cases it actually becomes worth from $50 to $75, 
At the end of twenty years the farmer has a compe- 
tency, has probably educated his children advantageously, and has something 
laid aside with which to help start them in a business of their own. 
man has lived, or better still, existed— Andrew M. Soule. 


Is it sur- 


They read a city paper and 


The other 








apart in the rows, taking care not to 
set too deeply nor too shallow, but to 
get the plants in the natural position. 
I have set plants at Raleigh in No- 
vember and had a fair crop the next 
spring. 


Why Not Go to the Post Office? 


. W. SHAW, who gave as his ad- 
] dress Southern Pines, N. C., asked 
about a winter cover on his vineyard, 
and I replied, and now the letter 
comes back “unclaimed.” He can still 
eet it by sending a postage stamp and 
te‘ling where he will get the reply. lt 
answer all letters at once, and always 
like people to get replies. 








Preparing for Potatoes 


HAVE two acres which I purpose 

planting in Irish potatoes in spring. 
The land is now in corn with a heavy 
growth of peas broadcasted. Should 
I turn the vines under this fall and 
sow rye for a cover crop?” 

Yes, turn the vines under as soon 
as frost cuts them and sow rye, a 
bushel and a half an acre, to turn un- 
der for the potatoes and bring back 
the decayed pea vines where they will 
do the most good. 


Do Not Bite at This 


ROM Tennessee: “There was an 

agent through here last week sell- 
ing pecan trees at $2 each. He said 
that his paper shell pecans were sell- 
ing in Memphis for 6125 pound, and 
he knew of trees that are paying $300 
a year. What do you think of this?” 





more rapidly they grow and the more 
sappy the shoots the more liable they 
are to be attacked by the blight. 

It will take a Seckel pear tree from 
six to ten years to get into fruiting 
usually. 

Whether it pays to top cotton or 
not is a matter of discussion among 
growers. In some cases of a very 
rank and late growth it may pay to 
top, but there is much difference of 
opinion about this. 





Rust in Apples 


AM sending a leaf from my apple 

tree. Please tell me-what is the 
matter,” 

1 think that the matter is cedar 
trees near the apples. The leaf is 
affected with rust, and rust finds its 


winter stage in the so-called cedar 
apples, which put out long yellow 


worm-like things in the spring that 
dry up and blow on to the apple trees. 
These are the summer spores of the 
rust, and this rust makes another 
sort of spore that blows back on the 
cedar trees and makes more cedar 
apples. You cannot grow apples and 
cedar trees together and get apples. 





Mildew on Roses 


HAVE a garden which is stricken, 

almost every rose bush, with a kind 
of blight. The leaves crinkle when 
young and have a frosty appearance. 
The soil is sandy, but has had clay 
and manure very heavily. Please ad- 
vise.” 


Your rose bushes are afflicted with 
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the mildew, a very common trouble 
with roses. Spray them either with 
3ordeaux mixture or with formalde« 
hyde, one pint in 30 gallons of water, 
and repeat the spraying every 10 
days till new and fresh leaves are 
produced, and then on the slightest 
indications of mildew spray again. 





Growing Mushrooms 


ROM Piedmont, North Carolina: 

“Do you think the climate in this 
section of the country is suited to 
the culture of mushrooms? Where 
can I get the spawn?” 


Climate has nothing to do with the 
cultivation of mushrooms, as they are 
grown in a dark building where a uni- 
form temperature can be maintained. 
Where one has a regular and abund- 
ant supply of fresh horse dung and a 
good market at hand, the crop may be 
made fairly profitable. But mush- 
rooms will not stand long shipping, 
and they cannot be grown unless you 
have an abundant supply of fresh 
horse dung. Even in large cities 
the price varies a great deal, and is 
often as low as 20 cents a pound and 
seldom over 50 cents, though at times 
when scarce the price may go up to 
75 cents or even a dollar a pound, and 
the supply must come from the im- 
mediate neighborhood. 


There are parties continually ad- 
vertising and telling wonderful stor- 
ies of the profit in growing mush- 
rooms. Their only object is to sell 
spawn at two or three prices. You 
can get spawn from any of the lead- 
ing seedsmen, and you can get a bul+ 
letin from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture telling how to grow them, and 
aiter making two or three failures 
you may learn how, but I have never 
known any one to succeed from 
printed or written directions at the 
first effort. You are sure to omit 
something that seems unimportant. 
You may spawnthe bed too hot,or 
may put on the soil cover too soon, or 
something that spoils the whole. I 
have grown fine mushrooms on a 
compost heap in the %arly fall out- 
doors, but outdoor cultivation is very 
uncertain. A cave or a warm cellar 
perfectly dark makes a good place 
for mushrooms. In your section you 
can make more money growing pota- 
toes and corn. 





Sweet Potatoes Making Too Much 
Vine Growth 


E HAVE some sweet potatoes 

that are all going to vine. We 
mowed the tops off a few days ago, 
but that seems to do no good. Can 
you tell us what to do?” 


T could have’ told you what to do 
when you planted the potatoes, but 
nothing that you can do now will be 
of any benefit. The cutting of the 
vines did more harm than good. It 
does not matter how strong the vine 
growth is if there is plant food to 
balance the nitrogen. Starch is an 
important thing in the forming of 
sweet potatoes, and it is the potash 
and phosphoric acid that are concern- _ 
ed in the formation and transfer of 
starch, and in order to make starch 
they must have carbon; and plants 
get carbon only through their leaves 
from the air. Hence the importance 
of plenty of leaves. By mowing the 
vines you have decreased the power 
of the plants to get carbon, for starch 
is a compound of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen. A plentiful supply of 
phosphoric acid and potash at the 
start would have insured the crop of 
potatoes no matter how big the vine 
growth. 





Send a Stamp 


MANY of our correspondents are 
forgetting to enclose a stamp for 
a reply by mail. If what you want to 
know is not worth two cents it is 
hardly worth writing. Then some 
write a query on a postal card and 
ask for a reply by mail and expect me 
to spend time, labor, paper, envelope 
and stamp for a one-cent man. 
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MORE ABOUT BOILING BUR CLOVER SEED TO HASTEN 
GERMINATION 





Experiments Conducted at the Alabama Station Show Excellent 
Results—How to Do the Work 





By J. F. Duggar and H. B. Tisdale 


HE seed of the Southern bur 

clover has heretofore geriminat- 

ed very slowly and imperfectly. 
This is due to the fact that practi- 
cally all bur clover seed of the South- 
ern species is sown in the unhulled 
condition. It is usually found neces- 
sary to sow unhulled bur clover seed 
several weeks earlier than the seed 
of any other winter-growing legume, 
for there must usually elapse four to 
eight. wecks after sowing before 
many of the seed germinate. Indeed, 
this delay in germination often re- 
sults in every imperfect stands or in 
such late germination that the very 
young plants are destroyed by cold. 

With a view to hastening the ger- 
mination of bur clover seed, experi- 
ments were begun by the Agricultural 
Department of the Alabama Experi- 
ment Station last winter, and these 
chemical treatments were effective 
in hastening germination. 

Later, information reached us that 
Mr. A. D. McNair, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, had hastened the germination 
of bur clover seed by “scalding.” 
However, the writer had no informa- 
tion as to the temperature or other 
details employed until after our own 
experiments here recorded were well 
under way. 

At the Alabama Experiment Station 
germination experiments were made 
in August, 1914, some of which are 
still incomplete. But they have pro- 
gressed far enough to justify a pre- 
liminary statement and recommenda- 


~tion, which is now issued in order to 


be helpful to those who will sow -bur 
clover this fall, Certain of these 
germination tests were made _ by 
planting the burs in the soil and oth- 
ers by sprouting the seed between 
layers of damp cloth. 

It should be noted that in one ex- 
periment only 8 out of 100 burs had 
germinated at the end of nine days, 
where.no special treatment was giv- 
en; but in the same time 76 out of 
100 burs had sprouted where the burs 
had been soaked for four hours in 
water at room temperature and then 
kept in boiling water for one minute. 
All of our other experiments point 
in the same direction. 

Even the above figures do not rep- 
resent all the benefit of treatment, 
for it was noted that more seed 
sprouted from each germinated bur 
that had been treated than from each 
untreated but “germinated” bur. 


Effect of Drying Out of Soaked Seed 


N ALL cases in these experiments 

the scalded or soaked burs were 
thoroughly dried (for from 30 to 40 
hours) before. being planted. It is 
easier to sow the burs while still wet, 
but the burs may be sown either 
while wet or after being rapidly 
dried. 

Scalding Permits Later Sowing 

ERETOFORE, it has been consid- 

ered risky to sow Southern bur 
clover seed much after the middle of 
September in central Alabama. By 
employing the washing and scalding 
process it becomes safe to continue 
for several weeks longer the sowing 
of the burs, or up to a date as late 
as is safe with the seed of crimson 
clover—say up to the first -week in 
October in central Alabama. This ex- 
tension of the sowing season gives 
opportunity to select for sowing bur 
clover a time when soil moisture con- 
ditions are favorable. Scalding also 
affords better stands and economizes 
these expensive seed. However, to 
insure a full stand we would advise 
not less than three bushels even of 
scalded seed. ; 

This station has soaked and scald- 
ed a large amount of bur clover seed 
in bulk, and suggests the following 
procedure in thus preparing large 
amounts of seed: 


(1) Soak each sack of burs in wa- 
ter at room temperature for at least 
two hours, stirring them so as to 
wash out as much mud as possible 
for later use in re-inoculating the 
same seed (as under 5 below), 


(2) Then dip each sack of seed for 
a very few minutes into a barrel of 
very warm or hot water (say 140 to 
160 degrees Fahr.) so as to avoid too 
great cooling of the boiling water 
into which the seed are to be dipped 
later. 


(3) In a pot of water, kept boiling, 


dip the still warm seed for one 
minute. 

(4) Immediately dip the hot seed 
into cool water. 


(5) Now dip the cool seed in that 
cool water in which the dry seed had 
first been placed. (See No. 1 above.) 
This is for the purpose of re-inocu- 
lating the seed. To this inoculating 
water may also be added either (1) 
soil from a field of bur clover or al- 
falfa, where the plants have been 
healthy, or (2) pure cultures artifi- 
cially prepared for inoculating bur 
clover. 

The fifth recommendation is made 
on the assumption that the nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria lodged on the dry burs 
may have been killed by exposure for 
one minute to boiling water. This as- 
sumption has not been proved, but 
re-inoculation is advised as a matter 
of safety until experiments now under 
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TORRS & Dobbs, Tallassee, Alabama, are planting 420 acres in oats 

and 100 acres in corn, followed with peas. They have two traction en- 
gines, one very heavy which is used altogether for plowing, and a light 
four-cylinder engine which plows, cuts oats, pulls the corn binder, drives 
the shredder, and does general hauling. The system followed is to break 
the land deep with one tractor engine behind which is run a disk harrow. 
The engine then pulls two seed drills, and at harvesting time the small en- 
gine with an eight-foot binder cuts 40 acres a day. The pea crop is saved 
as hay and the vines threshed with a pea attachment on the oat thresher. 
The corn crop is harvested with an engine and binder. Only six mules 
and six wage hands are used on this farm of 525 acres. The yield of oats 
this year was 40 bushels average on the entire crop. 








Percentage of Burs Containing Sprouted Seed, Germinated Between 








Damp 
Cloths, August, 1914 
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Percentage of Burs Containing Sprouted Seed; Planted in Soil 


August, 1914 
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way at this Station determine wheth- 
er this short exposure to boiling wa- 
ter makes re-inoculation necessary. 

If the amount of seed to be scalded 
is large, it is important either to se- 
lect dry weather for this treatment, 
so as to be able to dry the seed thor- 
oughly so as to prevent germination 
before the seed are sown; or else to 
sow the seed soon after treatment 
while still wet, and preferably in 
damp soil. : 


Prompt drying of the seed (except 
for those sown in very damp soil) is 
believed to be the main precaution 
needed. 


Scalding is regdrded as more im- 
portant than the preceding soaking. 
Indeed, the soaking may be omitted; 
and it probably should be omitted if 
there is any danger that the seed 
may remain undried in the air for any 
considerable time after being scalded. 
Certainly the seed should not be al- 
lowed to swell and soften before 
planting. 


$280 FROM ONE-EIGHTH ACRE 


How Mr. Showalter Made This Fine 
Record With His Tomatoes 


i prte hundred and eighty dollars 
from one-eighth of an “acre of to- 
matoes is certainly “going it some” in 
showing the wonderful possibilities 
of the tomato crop. However, that is 
what G. B. Showalter, of Roanoke, 
Va., has done this season, as a Pro- 
gressive Farmer representative learn- 
ed in Roanoke. 

This is how he did it: The plot, 44x 
120 feet, on which five two-horse 
loads of stable manure were broad- 
cast, was broken 12 to 14 inches deep 
in January. Later 150 pounds of 8-4 
were applied broadcast, 50 pounds of 
8-4-8 were used in the hills. The 
plants, all Burpee’s Earliana, were 
grown in a small hot house, 17x36, 
heated with a coal stove and were 
twice transplanted before being set 
out in the open April 25 with a trans- 
planter two feet apart in the drill, 
the rows being four feet between. 
This made a total of 660 plants. 
While the drouth in that section was 
most severe, Mr. Showalter’s plants 
never lacked for moisture, as this was 
provided daily by means of the Skin- 
ner system of overhead irrigation, 
the pipes for which were connected 
with the home water tank, supplied_ 
by a pump run by a gasoline engine. 
The first picking was June 10. Four 
bushels were sold at $5.50 per bushel, 
then nine at $5, a good number at $4, 
the price gradually declining to $1.50. 
Of 100 bushels gathered to August 8, 
20 bushels were culls. The total sales 
to this date were $280, a splendid 
showing. While $5 and up per bushel 
may sound right high for tomatoes, 
yet this is less than 10 cents per 
pound, at which price and even high- 
er the writer has frequently seen 
them sell from the wagon in the vi- 
cinity of Asheville. 

The above interesting facts we 
gathered on the Roanoke market 
while in attendance upon the Virginia 
Farmers’ Institute. We also heard 
mention several times of the sale of 
more than $300 worth from one-sixth 
of an acre by Mr. McBrady, though 
we did not get to see him. All gave 
*the same story of how he had faith- 
fully watered his plants by carrying 
from the spring the water with his 
own hands. While these two cham- 
pion growers for 1914 hold the palm 
for profits, they have got to go and 
come again to get up to that record 
of their near neighbor, R. D. Hurt, 
who in 1912 produced 885 bushels of 
good ripe tomatoes on one acre. 
Then R. P. Sink has been doing mar- 
vels with beans, as he sold over $100 
worth from one-fourth acre this sum- 
mer. 

Next week we may have something 
to say about the Roanoke market. 











The surest and best way to help up a 
broken or thin place in the field—according 
to my experience—is to cover with trash, 
such as old straw, corn stalks, leaves, etc., 
and let rot, then turn under. Try it, and sow 
crimson clover and watch things grow.—J. 
E. Chandler, R. 1, Weaverville, N. C, 














HAMMERLESS 
DOUBLE GUNS 


No. 335, 12 or 16 gauge; 
barrels 26, 28, 30 or 32 inch. 


No. 345 
20 Gauge 
Shown 


No. 345, 20.gauge. Weight 6 pounds. 
Barrels 26, 28 or 30 inch. Retail 
dealers will sell these guns at $16.50 
except West of Mississippi River 
or in Canada. Manufacturing 


these guns 


in thousands 


makes this low price possible. 
The No. 345 20 gauge gun. has ROLLER 


BEARING Cocking Device. 


This very 


simple feature makes this gun the 


STEVENS 


REPEATING 
SHOTGUNS 


12 and 20 gauge. Sold iy x. 
tail dealers at $21.60 except West 
of Mississippi River or in Canada. 


easiest to open and close. No harder 


shooting gun can be made than 

the STEVENS. Suitable for 

black or smokeless powder. 

Every STEVENS) gun 

bears our name and 
trademark. 


eg N Ask the deal- 
er to show 


~” 


©. 


Both 12 and 20 gauge with 26, 28, 30 

or 32 inch barrels. Full choke, modified 

or cylinder bored. 12 gauge chambered for 
2% inch shells. 20 gauge chambered for 3 
inch shells but will use shorter ones as well. 


Either gauge is suitable for any wild 


fowl, small game or 


trap shooting. 12 gauge weighs 73f pounds. 20 gauge weighs 


634 pounds. 


For detailed information and catalogs write to ig 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
12 Broadway 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U. S. 


A. 








| Quickest Cash Crop 








You can get the quickest possible cash returns out of your soil by sowing 
Oats and Wheat now. 

Grain is high now and war will send prices higher. 
and you can sell this grain for cash next June. 

Write for ‘‘B. R. C.’’; it proves that Oats sowed in your cotton fields now with 
the Cole Drill will yield bigger cash profits per acre than cotton at 12 cents per 


pound. Ask for ‘“‘Beats Raising Cotton. 


Grain Drill 


ONE 
HORSE 


Cole 


Sow Oats and Wheat now 


No Need to Plow and Harrow Fields for Grain 
Plant Right Between Corn and Cotton Rows 


Saves % of the Labor 


No need to plow and harrow, because your 
fields have been well tilled all summer and 
right now they are in splendid condition for 
sowing grain. You do not have to break and 
harrow the land. Just one trip with the 
Cole sows three rows of money-making grair 
between cotton rows or corn rows. And re- 
member, this plan saves % of the labor re- 
quired to break the land and plant. 


Do Not Delay—Sow 


Right now is the time to act—the time 
to insure having a cash crop to sell next 
spring. 


No Danger of Winter Killing 


The seed are planted in furrows between 
the corn and cotton rows and are protected 
from winter winds and cold, They are plant- 
ed in a little basin where ample moisture is 
sure, There is no danger of the plants 
“spewing” up. Fertilizer can be supplied at 
the time of sowing with the Cole Drill, 

In the spring you get your grain crop off 
the land early and can follow it with a corn 
crop or a crop of soil-improving cowpeas 
planted with the same Cole Drill, 


a Money Crop Now! 


Cotton is low—grain is high. Do not fail to 


sow part of your cotton fields. 
early next summer. 


It means CASH 


Shoddy substitutes are offered for less money, 
be sure you get the original and genuine Cole. 
Write for the PROOF that oats “Beats Raising 


The Cole Mig. Co., 


Cotton.’ 


Box 300 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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How to Get Better Cotton Prices 





A PAGE OF PERTINENT SUGGESTIONS 








Requirements for Cotton Warehouse 
Protection and for the Issuance 
of Warehouse Receipts 


T POINTS where proper ware- 

houses do not now exist, arrange- 
ments to care for surplus cotton can 
be made along the following lines: 

A plot of ground should be selected 
which is high and well drained and 
distant at least 100 feet from other 
buildings that might produce a fire 
hazard; as far distant from passing 
trains as is possible, with a minimum, 
when possible, of not less than 200 
feet. 

Floors.—These should be not less 
than 12 inches from the ground and 
can be simple in construction or can 
be omitted entirely, provided timbers 
or logs are placed upon the ground 
upon which the cotton can be piled, 
so that it will not be nearer to the 
ground level than 12 inches. The lat- 
ter arrangement procures a lower in- 
surance rate than when wooden 
floors are used. 

Roofs.—These can be of any mate- 
rial that will prevent rain falling 
upon cotton, but a fire-proof mate- 
rial, such as iron or tin, is best. 


Sides.—If the cotton is placed suf- 
ficiently far from the edges of the 
roof, so that rain will not blow in 
upon it, sides are not absolutely nec- 
essary and the cotton can be protect- 
ed from stealage or depredation of 
cattle by a fence, either wire or 
wood. In case sides are placed they 
should not be of metal but of brick or 
wood, When fire occurs in a space 
surrounded by iron sides these sides 
prevent water being thrown upon the 
fire and also give out so much heat 
that it is impossible to approach near 
enough the fire to fight it. 


Buckets, Barrels and Fire Extin- 
guishers—One barrel kept filled with 
water, with two buckets attached, for 
each 100 bales stored, should be kept 
at convenient places on the premises. 
Automatic fire extinguishers, if kept 
at convenient places, are also a great 
protection, and have a tendency to 
reduce the fire insurance rate. Of 
course, if a water system is available 
hose ready for use at a convenient 
point just at the edge of the ware- 
house should be provided. 

Not more than 600 bales should be 
stored together at any one point and 
if more than this amount is necessary 
to be carried, two or more plots 
should be developed not less than 100 
feet apart, rather than making one 
large storage place. 


Issuing Receipts——In order to make 
loans available on receipts as collat- 
eral it is necessary that careful con- 
trol and supervision of the premises 
and the issuance of these receipts 
should be had by morally responsi- 
ble and financially able persons. This 
can be accomplished in one of two 
ways; first, by the organizing of a lo- 
cal corporation composed of substan- 
tial business men in the community 
which will take charge of the cotton, 
look after its custody and issue the 
receipts; or, instead of a corporation, 
a number of the locally responsible 
people may form a voluntary part- 
nership which will be responsible for 
the custody of the cotton and issue 
of the receipts.. Second, a company 
already organized and doing business 
can lease the premises at local points 
and place their own agent in charge, 
who will receive the cotton and issue 
the company’s receipts as it is stored. 

I believe that it is imperative that 


| such facilities be prepared at points 


where warehouses are not available, 
in order that the cotton of such sec- 
tions may be put under conditions 
where it is possible to use it as a 
liquid asset, for the owners and pro- 
ducers who find it necessary to get 
loans. W. D. NESBITT. 
Birmingham, Ala. 





Do your neighbors read our paper? 


Alabama Farmers’ Refuse to Give 
Away Their Cotton 


CTING on the advice of The Pro- 

gressive Farmer, a meeting of the 
farmers of Etowah County was held 
last Saturday at the courthouse at 
Gadsden. About 300 farmers were 
present. The cotton situation was 
the theme of the meeting, which 
was the most interesting I ever at- 
tended. It was ascertained that not 
one-tenth of the cotton of this Coun- 
ty will be placed on the market until 
a price just to the grower prevails. 

Further than this, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted requesting all 
land owners in the County to siga an 
agreement that not more than one- 
half as much cotton shall be raised on 
their land next year as was raised 
this year, and a committee was elect- 
ed to secure these signatures. This 
committee has gone to work to put 
Etowah on the right track. 

Clovers, vetch, and grain will be 
planted in our County this fall as 
never before, and we will follow this 
in the spring with corn, potatoes, 
peas, and increased livestock. Cattle, 
hogs, sheep, goats, hens, and produce 
will take the place of the cotton that 
we shali cut out. 

We realize our efforts will not avail 
to reduce the next cotton crop unless 
the South generally unites with us 
in this important work. We urge 
therefore that The Progressive Farm- 
er take up this matter and urge all 
cotton sections to act together in this 
matter and thus force the price of 
the present crop back to where the 
farmer will not lose, and also insure 
a just price for next year’s crop. 

Gadsden, Ala. Z. T. SPENCER. 





Wants Government Control of 
Cotton 


R. N. F. Thomas, of Lynchburg, 

Va., Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Thornhill Wagon Company, is out in 
a letter to Senator Hoke Smith advo- 
cating a plan of Government mono- 
poly of cotton similar to Brazil’s cof- 
fee monopoly. While The Progress- 
ive Farmer does not believe in going 
so far as to have the Government fix 
cotton prices, we publish Mr. Thom- 
as’ plan as follows: , 


“Have the United States Govern- 
ment provide a warehouse system 
covering the Cotton Belt; provide 
that these warehouses shall receive 
and grade all cotton offered and that 
no cotton shall be received and car- 
ried by inter-state carriers, land or 
water, except the same has been in- 
spected by regular Government in- 
spectors who shall be stationed at 
these warehouses; provide that these 
warehouses shall receive and receipt 
for such cotton as may be offered for 
storage at a scale of charges to be 
sufficiently high to cover all cost of 
the service; provide further that the 
United States shall buy all cotton of- 
fered for sale at prices to be fixed by 
a duly appointed Government com- 
mission, the payments to be made in 
Government cotton currency, which 
shall be receivable for Government 
obligations, taxes, etc.; the sums re- 
ceived from sales-of cotton if sold to 
be a redemption fund to liquidate the 
currency issued when the cotton was 
bought. 

“This currency issued for cotton 
would be better than the Aldrich- 
Vreeland currency resting on stocks 
etc., much of which is water, and also 
it would be better than the Glass- 
Owen currency which rests 40 per 
cent on gold and the remainder on 
mere promises to pay. It has the 
further advantage that it would not 
permit any inflation but would re- 
quire the surrender of an equal value 
of cotton for such currency as was 
issued. Beside, this arrangement 
would not conflict with either of the 
above plans, but would be supplemen- 
tary to them.” 





Saturday. October 3, 


1914.] 
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COMMUNITY SERVICE DAYS, DECEMBER, 3, 4, 5 


ERIN eRe eH 


Governor’s Proclamation Urges Every North Carolina Coun- 
ty and School District to Arrange Meetings and Join in a 
Great State-wide Celebration 


L LOCKE CRAIG, Governor of North Carolina, in response to 
widespread sentiment among our people, as expressed by many 
organizations and societies, do hereby set apart the third, fourth 
and fifth days of December, one thousand nine hundred and four- 
teen, to be known and observed throughout the State of North Caro- 
lina as “COMMUNITY SERVICE DAYS,” and I appoint them as 
days wherein every man, woman and child in the Commonwealth 
shall lend heart, hand and brain to the service and development of 
North Carolina and of its every community and county, and as days 
wherein the people shall meet, confer, and work together for ad- 
vancement along the threefold lines of investigation, united labor 
for the iminediate improvement of the community, and wise planning 
for its future. 





This One 
Bounce Off 


Counting seven white 

horses with your i 
fingers crossed is never We eo | 
going to lose that smoke ‘ i ™ F 
jinx that’s been making 

you wince in the windpipe. 

But if you slip around to the ny 
nearest shop, slide the.man a Tebscte Oo. 
dime and say “P.A.,” careless like,he will 9 “S°"In™ 


hand you some pipe food that is bona-fide smokings. . 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


I call on the leaders of thought and progress in every communi- 
ty to assist in organizing and planning for these “Community Ser- 
vice Days.” 

I call on the Farmers’ Union, the chambers of commerce, the 
women’s clubs, our teachers and ministers, the press of the State, 
our lawyers, physicians, farmers, business men, industrial forces, 
and all others to co6perate in working out plans for such com- 
munity service and on these days to put aside matters of private 
concern and devote themselves to the great movements for the 
common good, 


[ urge that in each community social and economic surveys shall 
be made the first days of the week or earlier, so as to inform the 
public as to the conditions now existing and the lines of progress 
most needed. 


I urge that on Thursday, “PUBLIC ROADS, GROUNDS AND 
BUILDING DAY,” the men, women and young people of each town, 
township, or school district meet according to plan and work to- 
gether in one or more of three forms of actual physical service to 
the community: (1) In improving the roads and streets and making 
them more worthy and more creditable to the people; (2) in improv- 
ing both interior and exterior of the 
courthouses and other public buildings; (3) in clearing off and beau- 
tifying the grounds of schoolhouses, churches, parks, cemeteries, 
ete. and planting trees and shrubs in these places as well as along 
streets, roadsides and private grounds. 

I urge that on Friday, “SCHOOL AND NEIGHBORHOOD IM- 
PROVEMENT DAY,” the children and older people with the chil- 
dren shall meet at every schoolhouse in town or country to ob- 
serve “School and Neighborhood Improvement Day” as a day of 
practical patriotism, and at these meetings conditions in the commun- 
ity shall be reported and discussed; plans made for 
schools, highways, social life, economic, moral and 
tions: 


puts the reai peaceful stuff into the fragrantest, soft- 
est, fluffiest smoke that any man ever puffed from 
a jimmy pipe, and that’s straight; without a ‘glint of 
moonshine. 
schoolhouses, churches and No use soft pedalling this P. A. music. For Pipe lovers or 
rollers of home-made cigarettes nothing ever equalled P. A. 
You can smoke it all day and into the wee little hours, and 
never a tongue bite or a “gol-ding-it” in the throat. That 
rough business is taken out by a wonderful patented process 
that makes P. A. as biteless as a newborn babe. 





The tidy red tin for a dime or the toppy red bag 

for a nickel are the prize knock-about packages 

of P. A. But for keeping P. A. at home there 
never was a container to equal the handsome 
1-lb. glass humidor with the little sponge in the 
top. Keepsa good supply on hand in prime 
smoking condition at all times. Also sold in 
pound and half-pound tin humidors. 


improving 
health condi- 
committees named to prosecute such plans, and arrangements 
made for subsequent public meetings for their accomplishment. 

I urge that on Saturday, “COUNTY PROGRESS DAY,” a great 
public meeting shall be held at cach county seat when all the people 
shall meet together to discuss “the needs and possibilities of our 
county.” candidly comparing its present conditions with its potential- 
ities, and inaugurating movements 
devclopment. 


QINGE ALBERT 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


needed for its 
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AUGUSTA VETCH AS A WINTER 
COVER CROP 


worth their 
owners of 


weight in gold to the 
Johnson and Bermuda 
meadows. Some acid phos- 
phate is needed (sown broadcast in 
January or February) for 
sults. Inoculation is 


yzrass 


It Is Proving Its Worth As a Soil 
Builder and Hay Crop—Points on 
Planting 


I HAVE crown Augusta vetch sev- 
eral years and regard it as a splen- 
did hay plant, and very good as a soil 
builder and for grazing. I sowed 150 
acres of this vetch last fall on pas- 
ture, meadow, and with oats. It docs 
not usually produce as much hay as 





best re- 
necessary, but | 
this is easy, as soil from where Eng- | 
lish or sweet peas, or some other | 
vetch has grown can generally be | 
gotten, and half a bushel of soil will ! 
inoculate a bushel of vetch seed by | 
making muddy water with part of the | 
soil, wetting the seed with this and | 
stirring the dry soil so that it will 


~ United States Championship Target 
» 467 = 500 made with Remingten- 
UMC Cartridges by A. P. 

Lane, 8-i bullseye 


the hairy vetch, but is earlier, and 
does not require small grain to hold 
it up, and perfectly every- 
where even when pastured continu- 
ously with cattle. 

The smaller than the 
hairy, but as the pods ripen one at a 
time and pop open it is a little diffi- 
cult to save them. It is a heavy seed- 
er, though, and a scattering stand 
will soon thicken to a full one, as the 
seed pop several feet. A bushel of 
seed sows three to four acres. 


reseeds 


seed are 


It can be grown on cultivated fields 
either with oats, or alone, and cut in 
May, and followed with a crop; and 
the vetch will come up in late Octo- 
ber from seed ripened in lower pods 
before cutting. It ripens with Ful- 
ghuin oats for hay, thereby improv- 
ing the quality and increasing the 
quantity as well as helping the land. 

It is particularly good on Johnson 
grass meadows, for it gives a good 
early cutting of hay, (one-half to two 
tons per acre), instead of one com- 
posed largely of weeds, as is often 
the case. If this vetch was of no oth- 
er use, a start of the seed would be 


stick to the wet seed, then sowing at 
onee. It is the easiest legume I have 
tried to start. I sow indiscriminately 
in cotton and corn middles, where 
oats have been sown, or on Johnson 
or Bermuda grass sod, sandy or lime 
soils, without breaking, 


harrowing 
or covering, and 


have no. trouble 
about getting it to come up. A field 
of it is as pretty as any man’s alfalfa 
in May, and does not require a well 
drained soil or an expert to grow it. 
Do not lose sight of this great big 
fact: that a stand of bur clover or 
Augusta vetch is assured if a crop of 
seed has been matured on the land; 
and there is no further cost for seed, 
or worry to get them planted at the 
right time or in the right way if one 
is busy, or sick, or away; for with 
fall rains up come these 
workers and soil builders. 
Here is a tip to the farmer who 
wants to sell out: Sow your fields 
to winter legumes and small grain, 
then get your buyer there about May 
1, that is, if you have not by that 
time changed your mind about sell- 
ing. R. E. LAMBERT. 


Darlington, Ala. 


wonder- 





HATEVER make of pistol or revolver your ex- 
pert uses, you are pretty sure to find him shooting 
Remington-UMC ammunition. Noted for over 40 

years for sure fire, accuracy, precision. 
Rim or center fire—every calibre—revolver, single shot 

Or automatic pistol. 

e alert dealer in this community sella them—the Rem- 
ington-UMC dealer. You wili know him by the unfailing 


sign of Sportsmen’s Headquarters—the Red Ball Mark of 
Remington-UMC, 


‘o keep your gun cleaned and lubricated right, use 
Rem Oil, the new powder solvent, rust preventative, and 
gun lubricant. 

Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway, New York 





The Progressive Farmer Most Largely Circulated Farm Weekly 


in the Southern States 


The Best ‘If The Progressive Farmer helps you, 
Advertising Medium it will help your neighbors.” 
Rates Furnished 


on Application Write to the Subscription Manager for information 








European wars will make it scarce 
and cause high prices. The best 
authorities have proven that Top 
Dressing Oats with 


Nitrate of Soda 


in Fall or Spring, 100 pounds to 
the acre, has produced an in- 
creased crop. of upwards of 480. 
pounds of grain. 

Now is the time to prepare to profit by this. 
knowledge. Write for my free books on the 
use of Nitrate of. Soda and get authentic in- 
formation. This may prove the opportunity 
of your life to make big money from your 
grain crops. Your address on a post card 
will bring all desired information. 


DR. WILLIAM S. MYERS 


Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 











Amazing Prices on 
oS 


A lifetime bargain on Edwards Steel 
Shingles to a limited number—a sensa- 
tional opportunity to those whowrite at 
once. Youcan buy the patented genuine 
Edwards Reo Steel Shingles—that won’t 
rot, rust, crack, burn or leak —for the 
same price as good wood shingles. 


Wood Shingles Out of Date 
Wood Shingles are no longer peru since 
Edwards Interiocki ing! Steel Shingles have proven 
to be the best, in all kinds of tests. Over 185,0.0 
successful farmers now use Edwards Stee! Shingles. 


Easy to Lay—Saves Time 
Come in big clusters ready to put on. A few nails, 
hammer and a little time—10 times faster and 10 
times easier than putting on wood shingles, one at a 
time. Edwards Shingles are rust and leak proof. 


$10,000 Guarantee Bond 
Get a copy of our $10,000 cuarantee bond protecting 
all Edwards Reo Steel Shingle Roofs against danger- 
ous lightning. We believe inp ingour 


How We Figure Prices 
We sell our Steel Shingles at actual factory cost 
= asmall profit—our large business permits this. 
t the jobber’s profit, dealer's protit and sales- 
hn 6 profit, as we sell direct to you and we pay 
the freight. 


Write Before We Are Oversold 
This unysnal offer ron *t last long. So write for 
prices and Dataiog 174 tod ay—give us dimensions 
of your roof ifpossib ee eteanalikinls 
of stee} Foote fe for buildings. stecl garases, etc. 


beer =r Manufacturing Company 
1024-1074 Lock Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











FURROW SLICES 








Treat the Seed Oats to Prevent Smut 

ANY oats in the State last year 

were severely damaged by. smut. 
The loss due to this disease was 
needless because it is easily prevent- 
ed. Treating the seed with formal- 
dehyde before planting practical 


is 


jand effective. 


(1) Mix one pound (one pint) of 


| formaldehyde with 40 gallons of wa- 


ter in a large size barrel. 

(2) Put a bushel or more of oats 
in a two-bushel bag (a cheap gunny 
sack of very coarse open materia’). 

(3) Dip bag and oats into the solu- 
tion and.shake up and down until all 
oats are thoroughly wet. Elevate and 
drain. 

(4) Allow the oats to remain in the 


bag for about two hours, or empty in 


a heap and leave for about two hours. 

(5) Spread them out to dry. When 
nearly dry. drying may be hastened 
by sprinkling them with thoroughly 
slaked fime. 

(6) Sow about 10 per cent more per 
acre to allow for the swelling. 

(7) The machinery and receptacles 
to be used in handling the oats after 


'they are treated should first be thor- 


oughly cleansed with the solution. 

(8) Mix the solution just before 
using. Apply the treatment just be- 
fore seeding. 

For convenience a pulley may be 
arranged directly over the open end 
of the barrel and through it a rope 
can be used for dipping, shaking and 
draining the bags of oats. 

Another method sometimes used 
treating seed with formaldehyde con- 





sists of spreading the seed out in a 
'three-inch layer on a smooth, clean 


| floor, sprinkling them with the solu- 
| tion, 
| forth 


and then shoveling back 
to insure contact of all seed 
with the solution. The treated seed 
are then shoveled into a pile and cov- 
ered with sacks or canvas to keep 
the gas inclosed. After six or eight 
hours the are removed and 
the oats spread out to dry.—Martin 
Nelson, Director, Arkansas Experi- 
ment Station. 


and 


covers 








| widespread tenancy 


| forcing 
| statesmen with a growing demand 


= A 
| George’s 
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Guaranteed 


Its patented fra- 
tures make it the 
most efficient Ma- 
chine on the mar- 

. ket for grinding 
meak grist or feed. 
Makes cleanest 
moal-—lasts long- 
est—maximum 
Money back if not absolutely 





capacity. 
satisfied. 


Williams Portable Mill 


Most durable pebble stone grit buhrs, 
adjusted by patent devices so that they 
cannot be injured by hard substances, 
and will not run or drift together when 
grain givesout, Grain cleaned by auto- 
matic fans before reaching buhrs. New perfect 
feed, modern ball bearings. Cost is low. The 
best paying corn mill inve ‘stme nt 

Ask your dealer to show youa Williams Mill, 
or write us for illustrated catalogue 


Williams Mill Mfg. Ce., 26. Main St., Ronda, N. C. 











temember that if 
is not advertised in 
you can often 
tice in our 


what 

The Progressive 
get it by putting a 
farmers’ Exchange, 


you 


little no- 


want to buy 
Farmer, 


Not Absentee Landlordism, but Just 
Landlordism 

NA recent issue of The Progressive 

Farmer Mr. J. Z. Green struck the 
keynote of the greatest menace, not 
to the South alone, but to the whole 
country. The ill effects of absentee 
landlordism appear to be more pro- 
nounced in the South only because of 
and the poverty 
The land question is 
upon and 
for 
It is certain to be an in- 
world-wide issue in the near 
Witness, for example, Lloyd 
budget fight in Great Brit- 
ain, and the relentless opposition of 
the land-owning aristocracy. It is the 
culmination of the age long struggle 
between “the house of want and the 
| house of have.” It involves the prob- 
lem of how to bring together in har- 
monious codperation the two factors 
in the production of wealth, land and 
labor. 
| The only solution 
problem that can 
justice 
of opportumity is one 
ger penalize human 
existing of 
fining as do our 
for 


of the tenants. 


itself economists 
recognition. 
sistent, 
future. 


of this vital 
the demands 
promote equality 
that will no lon- 
effort all 
ta> Stop 
men, ta? methods, 
doing things, and allow 
them to keep the full reward of their 
efforts. The simplest and most feasi- 
ble plan to do this is that proposed 
by Henry G Abolish all taxes 
except upon land according to its val- 
ue, 
use 
courage 
quickly 
for 


satisfy 


| of and best 


as do 
cation. 
ing 


systems 
useful 
eorgze., 


irrespe ctive the 


dis- 


of ownership or 
to which it put. This will 
the holding of land idle and 
break up large estates held 
speculation. On the other hand 
it will stimulate the profitable use of 
land by the only man who needs to 
| be considered, the willing worker. It 
j will substitute in effect a premium 


is 


upon industry and thrift, instead of a | 


fine, 

Taxing landlords for absenteeism is 
neither effective nor far reaching, 
and not fundamental. Such taxa- 
tion can easily be evaded, in the 
case of “Lord” Scully, an Irish land- 
owner 
ago, 


is 


as 


beught at nominal prices 
tracts of.rich land in Illinois and ad- 
joining States. He would not-sell but 
preferred to lease his land at rack 
rents, which grew 
and demand. In an attempt to cure 
the evil effects of this policy the Illi- 
nois Legislature forbade the 
ple ownership of land by aliens: 
whereupon Lord Scully promptly be- 
came an American citizen 
law no longer affected him, 
continued his exactions. Taxation 
should be confined to land values be- 
cause these are not determined by 
anything that the owner may do or 
by the productiveness of the land, but 
by the benefits conferred on the lo- 
cation by nearness to markets, trans- 
portation facilities, public improve- 
ments and the neighborhood of 
schools, churches and other manifes- 
tations of civilization and intimate 
human association. 

Cease degrading labor and free the 
worker from slavish dependence upon 
the land owner, by making land cheap 
and accessible, and he will gain not 
alone in physical well being, but ‘his 
standards of intelligent citizenship 
will be improved and he will become 


a more useful member of society. Not | 


only in its beneficial influence upon 
individuals will the wisdom of confin- 
ing taxation to land values be vindi- 
cated, but it will be a long step for- 
ward toward the settlement of race 
questions and kindred vexing social 
problems. A. J. WOLF. 
Fairhope, Ala. 





To Make Good Vinegar 


S THE season for making cider is 

at hand and I find that late sum- 
mer and fall apples are decidedly the 
best for this purpose, I would give 
my experience in making cider 
egar. 

A first- class vinegar 
demand and brings a _ satisfactory 
price. What I call pure cider vinegar 
is scarce and hard to find. A good 
many apple growers allow a large 
per cent of the fruit to go to waste 
which otherwise could be easily util- 
ized in making vinegar. Where the 
beauty comes in in making vinegar is 
that there is no expense about it af- 
ter we the cider in the barrel, as 
it then does its own work, and is 
good, sttonge vinegar six or eight 
months. If makes an extra fine 
quality a trade can easily be 
built up and maintained. What I 
mean by an extra quality is that in 
which no water is used. I never use 
a drop of water, in washing 
the mill egerinding. Never use 
whole half rotten and 
specked ones will do no injury. 
bushel of apples will make 
to three 
course, 


is 


always in 


get 


in 
one 


good 


except 
after 
rotten apples; 


gallons of cider. This, 
depends entirely upon the ap- 
ples, as some 
juice than 
once, A 
second 
Never 


vinega 


apples contain far 
others. T never 
good many people 
time by 
do this if 


more 


press the 
adding a little water. 
you first-class 
reputation, al- 
ways barrels. Always see 
that the barrel is washed out 

oughly before filling. Iso be 
fill the b 
leave 


desire 
rand a good 


use food 


thor- 
sure to 
bung and 
so that all 
have got- 
After it has fin- 
the bung or 


arrel up to ‘the 


open about a week 
trash that 
ten in can work out. 

king I place 
stopper in very lightly, so as to keep 
out all trash, dirt, ete., but after it is 
through working be sure and put the 
barrels under a good shed or in the 
house. It does not hurt the vinegar 
to freeze, as | know from experi- 
ence. SETH BRYANT. 


Tyner, 


pomace or may 


ished wor 


Tenn. 





who, a couple of ‘generations | 
large | 


with population | 
fee sim- | 


and the | 
while he | 
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We. Save You $ : 
Fall Suits2=4 


Overcoats 


$10 0 $22| 


Money Refunded 
lf Not Satisfied 


Of course you want 
that new Fall Suit or 
Overcoat of yours to be 
stylish. Yet the more 
dollars you can save on 
such a garment the 
better you will like it. 
Let’s get together. 

Send for our Men’s Fall Style Book and 40 

| samples of cloth patterns. You select the 
style of cut and,cloth sample which. you like 
best. Write your measurements in order- 
blank which we furnish. You can’t go wrong. 
You can’t lose on the Glen Rock plan. 

Every garment is guaranteed not only to fit perfectly, 
but to 4ceg its pecfect shape permanently. Glen Rock 
garments are noted for the excellence of cloth, trim- 
mings, cutting and tailoring. Signed guarantee at- 
tached tg every made-to-order garment. The_first step 
to. save $3.00 is ta Send Posed, for Style Book and 
40 Clath Samples. IT’S FREE. 


GLEN ROCK, WOOLEN CO. 
205 Main oe. ett manele noe N. J. 








ROOFINGIP 


isthe Best Money canBuy! We make 
all kinds. For a practical roof try 


CAROLI NA Metal shingles 


re fire—, wind—and water- 
eet “Made of lasting metal, hav- 
ins coreg onal pare iron as its 
base. O OF beautita design, heav- 
ily em Furnished either 
suathinr 4 or pa An 
penter can put them on. 
fit andlook perfectly —Noso'der- 
ingis necessary. If interested in 
tter Roof, be sure 
Write for FREE Catalog 
and special circular. showing 
shingles in colors. ecome ac- 
quainted with our i ine by 
sending a postcard te-d. 


CAROLINA RE METAL PRODUCTS co. 


y. car 
Sheets 


a 


Eisen eed HH — enon 





~ VALUA BLE 
= 1S1e, K an CS 2 


it tells of Ci ged 
in feeding live stank bo’ 
groun cop hy 

ulfatt ffir corn— 
sise By owe, how a 


be of 
difterent ‘foods. — tells 
about balanc: 


ed. rations«- 


describes 


STOVETe2 
AND IDEAL 
FEED NIL LS] 


ive’ 
ELD. 


STE Mie co. 
234 IDEAL AVENUE «~ - - FREEPORT, ILL. 


SAMSON WIND MILLS--ALFALFA GRINDERS 
PUMP JACKS--ENSILAGE CUTTERS 








| 








fre the 
Standard the 
World over. 
We ruild 
carts for 
general use, 
for break. ¢ 
ing colt y- 
jJoggin c 
trotting bree horses, exercising draft horses, 
and for rural mail carriers for one horse 
or a pair. Not the che apest but the best. 


Write for Cat. S. Address. 
AURORA, ILl, 





W. S. FRAZIER & CO., - 





Don’t waste iabor by lifting aload into a wag- 


on bed 4 feet from the ground. Lift 
only 2 feet by equipping with low— 


EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS 


Far stronger than wooden wheels 
Cannot rot or bow. NO BREAK- 
DOW NS. Norepair bills. Life sav- 
ers for borses hauling over muddy 
roads and soft stubble fields. Satis- 

{ ily guaranteed or money 
ek quick. Write today for 30-Day 

/ No Risk Trial Offer. 


EMPIRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 73 M QUINCY, iLL. 





4 EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER should send 9 
4 for our Free Catalor of I arm, Poultry and Lawn 
y ence, Many biz values are oiféred, Sold direct to 

A the l'armer saving you tie Dealer's Profit. 


14 CENTS A ROD UP. tssssss 
Lawn Fence 6c. a foot. Barbed - 
Wire $1.45 peri)-rod;} pool, > 
Coiled Spring Fence Co, 

Box 12 Winchester, Indiana. = 

















A COW PEA THRESHER 


Threshes Cow Peas and Soy Beans from the mown 
vines, breaking less than 2 per cent. Also 
threshes wheat and oats. ‘“‘The mac hine I have 
been looking for for twenty years.’’—Prof. W. F 
Massey. “A mathine that will meet every de- 
mand.” Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station. Nothing like it. Booklet A Free 


Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 
Morristewn, Tenn. 
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DO NOT PUSH PEANUTS UPON 
THE MARKET 





Hold the Crop for Four Cents a 
Pound and Then Market Slowly 


PON information gathered from 
reports from the field we are led 
to believe the peanut crop of North 
Carolina and Virginia is exceedingly 
§ short. ft “1838 
fact. that:'a dry 
August invariably 
means a_ short 
crop of peanuts. 
August is the 
month in which 
most of the nuts 
are made, and we 
know there was 
not sufficient 
moisture during 
the month this year to make the re- 
quired plant food available for the for- 
mation and maturing of the nuts, nor 
to keep the soil beneath the branches 
soft enough for the pegs to enter. 
With the prospect of a short crop 
of both Spanish and Virginias, and 
taking into consideration the fact 
that this country has never been able 
to produce enough peanuts for home 
consumption, there is no reason why 
this crop of Virginias should not 
bring four cents per pound and Span- 
ish $1.25 per bushel. We know we 
cannot expect any peanuts to be im- 
ported this year to compete with our 
own product. 


We may expect the cleaners to 
take advantage of depressed financial 
conditions and the fact that cotton is 
low to try to get this crop of peanuts 
at a low price. They are going to 
start the market low, and if the 
farmers sell they will buy them as 
fast as the factories need them at 
this low price. The cleaners are not 
going to load up on peanuts this fall 
at any price. They are going to buy 
slowly because of the scarcity of 
money. They much prefer that the 
farmers carry the bulk of the crop 
till they need them to keep the ma- 
chinery going and supply the trade. 
The only chance for this crop selling 
at a reasonable price is for the farm- 
ers to refuse to sell till the price goes 
to four cents per pound and then sell 
slowly, and not try to rush the whole 
crop on the market. This crop can 
be marketed at four cents per pound 
if the farmers will only market them 
gradually. 





MR. BROWNE 


The peanut is a food product and 
should advance in price. The con- 
sumer will undoubtedly pay well for 
the cleaned goods. The farmers 
should not censure the cleaners for 
‘buying peanuts as cheaply as possi- 
ble, for that is only a good business 
policy. We all buy as cheaply as we 
can whenever we go on the market 
for any article. When the farmers 
sell the factories all the peanuts they 
need for immediate use at three 
cents per pound, should we expect 
them to give more? The only chance 
for us this year in the face of a short 
crop is to sit steady in the boat and 
not sell till the price offered justifies 
it, and not a Virginia peanut should 
be sold for less than four cents per 
pound, nor a Spanish for less than 
$1.25 per bushel. 


Last winter it was stated through 
the columns of The Progressive 
Farmer that the bulk of the farmers’ 
stock would be sold at from three to 
three and one-half cents per pound, 
and as soon as the bulk of the crop 
was out of the hands of the farmers, 
and in the hands of the speculators 
and the cleaners, they would go to 
four or four and one-half cents per 
pound. That is precisely what took 
place. The crop was sold to the re- 
tail trade on a basis of a four to four 
and a half cent market on farmers’ 
stock, when the crop was bought at 
practically a cent per pound less. 
This increased price to the farmer 
late in the season is to make it ap- 
pear to the trade that the margin of 
profit is small. 

I talked with several retailers of 
peanuts in cities last winter and they 
reported that after Christmas the 


price on cleaned goods was increased 
from one-fourth cent to one-half 
cent per pound on each order till 
they got up to where there was very 
little profit for them. 

The only solution of the problem of 
marketing the peanut crop is embod- 
ied in the action of the peanut farm- 
ers in session in Suffolk;.namely, the 
erection of codGperative cleaners at 


accessible points, and prepare the Eg 
crop for the trade ourselves. Last of these fuels— 
winter my investigations revealed [FT me send 
the fact that the venders would glad- ses Seen 


ly buy the farmers’ stock could they 
get it rather than pay the exor- 
bitant prices they were paying -the 
cleaners. 

But for the 1914 crop the only thing 
to dois hold for four cents per 
pound, then market the crop slowly. 
There would be little trouble in sell- 
ing the cleaned goods to the trade if 
the codperative cleaners would put 
out a standard reliable product. It 
might take a little time to become es- 
tablished, but the resultant stable 
market to the farmers would more 
than justify the effort. 

T. E. BROWNE. 

West Raleigh, N. C. 


| Virginia Farm News | 


1—Trouble About Peanut Prices 


HE Columbian Peanut Company 

of Norfolk, Va., claims to have 
facts in the form of correspondence 
and dealings supporting the conten- 
tion of Congressmen Holland (Vir- 
gina) and Small (North Carolina), 
that importers of burlap from the 
Orient have increased the prices of 
their supply fully 100 per cent. We 
growers and warehousemen contend 
that although the war is made the 
excuse for doubling up the price, 
the present supply was bought and 
delivered before the war commenced. 
The matter is now under investiga- 
tion and affects farmers and truck- 
men, reaching beyond the growers of 
peanuts to all the users of fertilizers. 








II.—Drainage Work in Virginia 


en farm demonstrators of Vir- 
ginia, under the lead of T. O. 
Sandy, Federal head at Burkeville, 
have arranged to give the farmers 
of Virginia valuable instruction and 
practical work in land drainage. A 
corps of drainage experts and engi- 
neers has been placed by Fed- 
eral Government at the disposal of 
these men, and they will begin oper- 
ations in Henrico County shortly, un- 
der the supervision of J. C. Hunter, 
farm demonstrator for this county. 
In exchange for board and traveling 
expenses the drainage men will lay 


off and map out a farm, and following 


this will appear a powerful ditching 


machine, which at an average cast of 


25 cents a rod will cut the drain in 
accordance with the plans. 


IIIl—CoSperation in Shipping Apples 


0 


ers in the Virginia Valley have or- 
ganized a codperative marketing as- 
sociation along the lines followed by 
the Georgia Fruit Exchange, and with 
the further object of finding the best 
markets for the~ orchard 


The 


working. organization was 
formed at Strasburg, Shenandoah 


County. 
will be shipped from this valley and 
the growers and transportation men 
are getting closely together to handle 


the product to best advantage. Gen- 
eral Superintendents Taylor and 
Simpson of the Southern met the 


growers at Strasburg and have prom- 
ised ample facilities for moving the 
orchard crops. The growers will en- 
deavor through their new organiza- 


tion to find new markets for their 
products. G. E. W. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 
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complete Saw- 
rig, to earn its 
own cost while 
you pay for it. Or 


guard, 
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starting—small fuel consum 








yea 
New Book Free? Get 





Kerosene, Distillate.Gaso 
Buy Direct From My Factor: 


vy 
Let me send you what hundreds of satisfied users, from 
Maine to California, say of their earnings, 


$5 to $10 a Day Profit 
You can do as well with this Fnecuming si, 
customers never saw one until they got their WI 
and every one has gotalong fine, right from the first he 
A regular WITTE engine mounted on an all-steel truck, 
equipped with detachable steel saw-frame, saw-blade 
belt and belt-tightener, seat, foot-Frest, chain-brake, 
muffler and pole, Evenly balanced—smooth a 
y 27 


rs’ use under the hardestkind of work. _ 

my New Free Book—**How to Judge Engines.” It 
- . shows my enginesinside and out. No one can sell you bet- 
ter engines for any price, and none as good for my prices. Write me today. 


Ea. H. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co., 2356 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri 


Most of my 12H-P 31420 
TIE outfits, Hyp STATIONARY PORTABLE 
2 $34.95 $ 40.95 
saw 4a 69.75 82.80 
35 1.80 
ption. Proven good an ce —s 
16 298.80 _ 378.70 
22 399.66 483.15 
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WITTE | 
line,& Gas 


ENGINES 
New Prices! 
ENGINE SAW-RIGS 
6 H-P $173.80 
8 227.20 





Cash or Easy Terms 

















Get into the crushing business. Remem- 
ber the fortunes that were made in 
threshing when the threshing machine 
was new. The same opportunity exists today for 
the man who owns a2 
Wheeling Crusher. Lime 
doubles crops — costs 
but little, crush- 
ed with a Wheeling 
—cheapest and sur- 
est soil food. 














Mixing 
Tells all al 


1404 Raymond Street 


Theress Money 
Crushine Limestone 
For Others 


ie = 08 6 oe © © S Se = F- e oe wo 2-9; 08 


Write for This Book 


Brains with Farming.” eg’ 
out crushing profits and why a Wheeling, built by 
the pioneers in the business, does best work, 


WHEELING MOLD & FOUNDRY Co. 


in 









WILL MAKE IT 
FOR YOU 


Our No. 2 enables you to start small. 
Add capacity as you grow. Impossible 
with other crushers. Crushes any size— 
equally good for concrete, road work or lim- 
ing. Your engine will run it. Built of steel 
— like a battleship — not cast iron. 

Light and EASY running. 
SIZES FOR EVERY 
CRUSHING CONDI- 
TION. GET FUL 
PARTICULARS. 








Free on Request. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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HIS year you can’t afford to feed peanuts to they 
hogs. ‘The high prices that food stuffs will bring 
means the peanuts must be saved. The high prices 
of hay means the peanut hay must not be Jost. 
the vines is to use a Benthall Peanut Picker. It picks the peanuts from the 
vines as accurately as human fingers—does the work hundreds of times faster— 
doesn’t crack the nuts or hurt the hay for feed. 
bags have been picked. 
for hand picking. 
over again without ever owning one. 
tion. Let us demonstrate how this machine is the best investment you can make. 


Benthall Machine Co., 

















The way to save the peanuts and 


Pays for itself as soon as 200 
You and your boys do the work—save the wages paid 
The man who picks by band pays fot a machine over and 
Write today for price and full informa- 





Dept. A, 


Pass od 





Suffolk, Va. 








in growin 





N ACCOUNT of the uncertainty of | 
the export apple market the grow- | 


products. 
Howard Peeples, the Southern Rail- | 
road’s market agent, at Washington, 
explained the system and method of 


Fully 1,150 cars of apples 


le money-maker in Stark Delicious, 
Piant thts Sail eure— gain a year. 


Stark 
tern crowers address Stark 
ville, N. Y~ 





‘Stark Delicious 
Always Showsa Profit 


The “greatest apple ia the world” tops the market. There's satisfaction 


x it, because of its unequalled quality, and money, because of the 
demand for it: ‘The man who has an orchard made up largely of Stark Delicious 
worries less about his other crops. The practical fruit grower knows that he has a ree 


Give it a place in your orchard right away, 
e for buyer’s low-price catalog showing 


rit 
elicious, Stark Early Elterta, and-all fruits and ornamentals, 
Bres., North Girard, Pa., or Dans- 
Western growers address only 
STANK BROS., Box 128 LOUISIANA, MQ. 
(Home of Stark Delicious) 
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Southern State Fairs and National Livesteck Expesitions 

NAMB AND PLACH DATB SECRETARY 

Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, Ala...... Sept. 28-Oct. 10../S, H. Fowlkes 
Alabama State Exposition Montgomery, Ala,|Oct. 12-17....... Geo, T. Barnes 
Arkansas State Fair, Hot Springs, Ark...... Nov. 16-21....... W. W. Waters 
Georgia State Fair, Macon, Ga.........see. Nov. 3-13. ...|Harry C. Robert 
Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport, La........ Nov. 4-11........,L. N. Brueggerhoft 
Mississippi State Fair, Jackson, Miss........ Oct. 36-81..cca0. J. M. McDonald 
North Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, N. C....j/Oct. 19-24.......]J. E. Pogue 
South Carolina State Fair, Columbia, S. C...jOct. 26-31... D. F. Efird 
Texas Southeast Fair Ass’n, Beaumont, Tex.}/Nov. 14-21....... T. W. Larkin 
Texas State Fair, Dallas, Texas...........+. Oct. 17-Nov. 1...)}W. H. Stratton 
Texas Cotton Palace Ass’n, Waco, Texas....|/Oct. 31-Nov. 15..j8. N. Mayfield 
Virginia State Fair Ass’n, Richmond, Va....|Oct. 5-10.... - JA. Warwick 
West Tenn, A, & M. Fair, Jackson, Ter.n....|Oct. 5-10....+...}W. F. Barry 
American Royal Livestock Show, Kansas 

Co A een ee nee eee ee{NOV. 16-24.0006 -4T. J. Wornall 
National Feeders’ and Breeders’ Show, Fort 

Te, "THE 5 de 60.5 < cies ow ineee 0008 Oct, 20-47. oa «os Jno. A, Stafford 
National Dairy Show, Chicago, Il........... Oct. 22-81.....06 W. E. Skinner 
International Livestock Expo., Chicago, Ill..|Nov. 28-Dec, 5...{/B. H, Heide 














If you have any neighbors whe do not read The Progressive Farmer 


send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. 


on them and ask them to subscribe. 





Then call 



















































“I regard the money 
spent in caring for 
my children’s teeth 


as an assurance of their 
future happiness’’ said a 
mother, indicating her 
little boy and girl. 


**Good health is so dependent 
upon good teeth,’’ she continued 
*‘and personal appearance is so 
much improved by firm white 
teeth, that I teach the httle ones 
to brush their teeth twice every 
day; and I take them to the 
dentist twice a year.’’ 

- Every wise mother realizes the 
importance of teaching her chil- 
dren to properly care for their 
teeth and herbest aid is Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream with its de- 
licious flavor, which children like. 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream in- 
_ sures sound, clean teeth. Soundteeth 
insure better health and better looks. 


You too 
should use 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 








When you hire a maid for general housework 
you are governed largely by reputation. Why 
not apply the same principle when you buy a 
3 to machine. The Splendid Reputation 
of the 


NEW HOM 


Is attested to by housewives the world over. 
What better recommendation is needed. Be 
guided by reputation. 











WARRANTED FOR ALL TIME 


When you buy the “NEW HOME” you buy 
more than reputation, you buy mechanical 
superiority and sewing machine comfort. 
You want both. Get the Best, itis the cheap- 
est because ot no repair expense, 


The New Home Sewing Machine Company, 
ORANGE, MASS. Dept. F 


_ Every Home Can Save Money 
t= Using Gearhart’s Family Kniitor 


a 
Aap) Willknita pair ofstockings, heel and toc, in 30 







































































minutes, Improved, with Ribbing Attach. 
mont. Knits everything in the home from 
ome-spun or factory yarns. Over 
100,000 machines in_ use. 

knit hosiery with heel and 





















nst holes. More 
ar ofhosie: 





. Inves- 
oney- 





tigate our Home-wor 
making proposition. arns fure 
nished at cost. Write for cat» lozue 
and samples of work, all FREE. 

. Big Money for Agents. 
GEARHART KNITTING 

MACHINE CO. 

Box 28 1Ccearrieio, Pa, 



















































































Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











YOU CAN SPEAK 


Any Man or Woman Can Speak in 
Public If He or She But Attempts It 
With Wisdom and Foresight 


\ f ERY few days go by that some 


letter does not come to my desk 

saying, “I want to form a United 
Farm Women’s Club. Our neighbor- 
hood needs it but I cannot speak in 
| public.” This plaint comes from men 
and women, youth and age. 

I do not like to tell you that you do 
not speak the truth, but really, I be- 
lieve that in the large majority of 
cases you do not. I think that almost 
any human of average ability with 
the capacity of expressing his feel- 
ings in private can do so in public. 

The very thought of getting on 
one’s feet and makinga speech before 
an audience will often cause terror 
to the timid, yet it is one’s duty to 
speak out in meeting if the power 
within him lies. No minister can 
make a church if his members be 
dumb at meetings; no neighborhood 
can have real community spirit if 
there be no Farmers’ Union, United 
Farm Women, Good Roads Associa- 
tion, sewing circles, amateur athletic 


How 
jects? 

The Progressive Farmer; 

National Government; 

State Government; 

Boards of Health; 

Local libraries. 


get programs and material for sub- 


Can we do this? Appeal to local patriot- 
ism by saying that there is more patriotism 
in keeping the road in condition or garbage 
pail clean than in erecting a row of monu- 
ments from here to Washington, 


There are occasions in which a pa- 
per is advisable, but unless it is to a 
learned body it is seldom inspiring to 
the listeners or satisfactory to the 
speaker. One forgets himself after 
the first moment in looking into the 
eyes of the audience. 

Do not tell jokes or anecdotes un- 
less they illustrate the point taken. 
Then they are a delightful: break in 
the discourse. Too many illustra- 
tions or stories distract the audience 
and weaken the argument unless the 
object be the sole one of rousing an 
audience or putting it in a happy hu- 
mor. 

Don’t bother about gestures or in- 
tonations. They will take care of 
themselves. However, at all times, in 
all places, practice distinct enuncia- 
tion—separating each syllable—and 
speaking through one’s mouth and 
throat instead of nose. 





TOMORROW 





Where I shall be tomorrow 
The northwind in the trees 
Shall fill the somber forest 
With autumn symphonies, 
The wild bees in the smartweed 
Shall reap their winter store, 
And I shall hear the plover 
Along the river shore, 
I’ve waited for tomorrow 
These thirty days and more. 


I want to see the wild grape 
When it is turning blue, 
And hear the acorns dropping 

The quiet spaces through. 
I want to hear the pheasant 





Make all the woodland ring, 
And see the hosts of autumn 

Go by with rhythmic wing 
I would not give tomorrow 

For all the days of spring. 


The world was made in beauty 
Forever and for aye, 

And I shall walk with Nature 
In happiness a day. 

The magic wand of autumn 
Is softening the sky, 

The river in its beauty 
Is ever singing by, 

And I shall see the flowers 
When they are come to die. 

—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 








or dramatic club, and to have these 


some one must talk—the more the 
better. 
Rules by Which Almost Anyone Can 


Speak 


ET it out of yourghead that oratory 

is to be desired. It is strictly out 
of fashion. A young institute speaker 
will sometimes plant one foot for- 
ward, raise his eyes to where the 
stars ought to be, pitch his voice 
deep, rolling and impressive, and give 
his raised arm convulgive jerks at 
regular intervals. However, he us- 
ually sees the error of his ways after 
studying those speakers older and 
more successful than he, and so will 
you if you but try. Make a few mis- 
takes if necessary, but try. Don’t sit 
back and grin, but try. 

Next, know what you want to talk 
about and say it simply, directly. 
Merely state the facts and then sit 
down. If you can do this you are on 
the highroad to success, little as you 
may believe it. 

It is wise for the speaker to think 
out what he wants to say, then ar- 
range his ideas systematically and 
have a_ clearly written outline to 
which he can refer. 

I give an outline. Observe the or- 
der of the heads. <A _ single short 
statement on each head and subhead 
would make a good speech. 





Women Club 


What is the United Farm Women? 
Organization of wives, mothers, daugh- 
ters, sweethearts, 


What is its need? 

To make better schools; 

To make home work better and easier; 
To study cause and prevention of sickness; 
To study care of babies; 

Pleasures for boys and girls; 

Dignify home-making; 

To know each other better. 





How can we do this? 

Come together regularly; 
Have helpful program on home subjects, 
What others are doing along this line. 
Definite scheme of organization. 


Meeting to Organize a United Farm 


When a speech is in prospect avoid 
a heavy meal, as the blood cannot be 
in the brain if it is in the muscles of 
the stomach; avoid wine or liquors 
which befuddle. A cup of tea or a 
half hour’s nap. before speaking, if 
possible, will wonderfully clear the 
brain. 

Having once made a, good speech 
and felt the power that is in you, do 
not wag your ears and think you are 
a Webster, Demosthenes, and Patrick 
Henry in one, else you” will be a 
neighborhood joke and nuisance. Be 
more than ever studious, make many 
outlines, store away facts for future 
need, respect the Queen’s English, 
watch your enumeration and in time 
you will be a power in church and 
state. 

And this is no sermon. It is meant 
for the most timid, diffident one of all 
our readers. 





“BETTER BABIES” 





Enter Your Babies in the Contest at 
Your State or County Fair 


OR a good many years babies have 

not been receiving the attention 
they deserve. Nobody has been talk- 
ing much about making a record in 
raising healthy babies. 

Then, suddenly, people discovered 
that neglecting babies was a_ bad 
thing for a nation. In the suburbs of 
richest New York a little woman 
started a school of mother-craft. 
What was the result? Mother and 
baby came back into style, and now 
everybody is talking about Better 
Babies. 

The Woman’s Home Companion, a 
magazine which reaches all classes 
of mothers, was the first to recognize 
the importance of making babies 
fashionable. It organized the Better 
Babies Bureau, whose object was to 
spread the Better Babies Contest idea 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





PIANOS and ORGANS 
Best On Earth For 
PRICE and QUALITY 


Famous for more than half a century 
for rich tone, perfect action, and long 
Zife. Cornish prices for real gua/ity 
—the kind that endures through all 
the years—are the'very lowest. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU ' TO 2 
what you would have to pay a dealer, oragent, 
for an instru- ca 
ment of simi- a 
lar value. We 
sell to you 
direct from 
our wares. § 
rooms, and at % 
the factory 
price. And, if 
you wish, we 
will prepay 
the freight. 


CHOOSE YOUR OWN TERMS 


Take three years to pay, if necessary—Remember 
you are absolutely sure to get full satisfaction in deal- 
ing with the Cornish Co, Every Cornish instrument 
is guaranteed for twenty-five years and to back up this 
guarantee we give you a legal contract that is virtually 
an Indemnity Bond. But 
in buying from the Cornish 
Co. you have the additional 

rotection that is insured 
b the Cornish reputation 
otf more than half acentury 
of square dealing. 

Our best friends are our 
old patrons. They know 
Cornish quality through 
satisfactory experience — 
and that’s what counts. 
Choose a Cornish, if you 
want the dest value your 
money will buy. 

You can’t lose a dollar, 
you can’t make a mistake, 
you risk nothing. We 
guarantee everything. We 
will send you any Cornish 
instrument you select for 

ONE YEAR’S TRIAL 

and give you your money back if you are not pleased. 
Write for the new Cornish Book, the handsomest 
Piano and Organ catalog ever issued. Contains, much 
valuable information that every Zerson should have 
before purchasing either a Piano or an Organ. We will 
mail you a copy, Free, on request. Write for it today, 
and please address pept, P. R 


Cornish Zo. WASHINGTON, eta 


Established Over Half A C 

















all over the country. The best way 


Don’t Take Chances 


> - with colds and sick- 
PANE ness from exposure 
in the rain. 


Know real wet 
_ weather comfort. 






Waterproof through and 
through. Patented Reflex 
Edges stop every drop 
running in where the fronts 
overlap and button. 


$3.00 Everywhere 
Protector Hat, 75 Cts. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Send for free Catalog 


caaeennanneenmiamemmnimadiansiaenadall 


D Wve S EREE 
HOOSIER.%2"22,FRE 


To try in your own home for 80 da: 
phew your friends. Freight paid by 
us. Send it back at our expense if you 
y do not want tokcep it, You can buy 
the best at Actual Factory Prices. Our 
new improvements absolutely surpass 
anything ever produced. Save enough 
on 8 single stove to buy your winter's 

fuel. All HOOSIER 
BSTOVES Guaranteed 
for Years. Send 


A J. TOWER C0. 


OSTON 



























N’T Pay 





today for large FREE 

Catalogue, showing large 

assortment to select from. 
No Obligations. 


A HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
312 State St, Marion, Ind. 





De Not Pay Double Prices for featherbeds. 

today for a FREE copy of our New Big Catalog ‘The 

Book of Truth" it tells you all about good feathers, 

also our Special Low Prices and Our New Offer. A 

postal card brings everything. Write today. 
American Feather & Pillow Company, 

Dept. 117 Nashville, Tenn. 


ee er 
will Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 
» distribute 100 bby =» pkgs. Portuunea So 
ap Powder among friends. a 
‘ARD COMPANY, 216 Inotitwte Pl. Chicee 
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to preach this beautiful gospel was | 
through the State and County fair, at | 
which city and county mothers meet. | 
Last year there were Better Babies | 
Contestsat 300 State and County. fairs. | 
One hundred thousand babies were 
examined and are better babies to- 
day because their mothers learned 
something of the Better Babies idea 
at these contests. This year it is ex- 
pected that 200,000 babies will-be ex- 
amined under much better conditions, | 
and by physicians who have gained 
through the past year’s experience a | 
better idea of the contest and its ob- 
jects. 

A Better Babies Contest will be 
held at almost every fair of any size. 
The competition is not for pretty, fat 
or well-dressed babies, but for per- 
fect specimens of form and health. 
To get a prize is a real honor. Phy- 
sicians and trained nurses examine 
the babies. 

Why not be in style and enter your 
baby in this contest? Many prizes 
are offered to fine, healthy babies, 
who, as we said, will be judged by the 
Better Babies Standard Score Card 
for physical and mental development. 

In addition to the satisfaction of 
having your baby tested, you will re- 
ceive literature and information. of 
interest to you as a parent. There 
will be a Better Babies Health Ex- 
hibit with charts, posters, bulletins 
and informal talks on the care of the 
child, which will make the Better Ba- 
bies Contest one of the real and vital 
features of your fair this year. 

If you are interested in all babies 
and in your baby in ‘particular, write 
to the superintendent of the contest, 
if you know whom that may be, or to 
the Secretary of the fair. A letter to 
Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, Better 
Babies Bureau, 381 Fourth Ave., New 





York, will bring you a sample of the 
scores that will be used in judging 
your baby. Drop a postal stating 
your baby’s age and what day you 
will be at the fair. The age limit is 
three years. No fee is charged. Spe- 
cial rooms have been built for the ba- 
bies and they can be heated. 

Special prizes for improvement will 
be given—mothers should bring their 
last year’s scorecard. 

Enter your baby! 





Scuppernong Dishes 


I WANT you to know at least two 
ways of preparing Scuppernongs 
which are quite original to me. 

The ways I speak of are: Grape 
juice and sherbet. But first, an easy 
way, and quick way too, to make pies 
and jelly, is; wash your. grapes 
thoroughly, and cover in boiling wa- 
ter. Mash with spoon several times 
while cooking. The seed go to the 


bottom. Prepare the pies in the us- 
ual way and strain the remaining 
juice. To every three cupfuls of juice 


put two cups of sugar. Then boil un- 
til it will jelly. 

The grape juice is made by crush- 
ing the grapes. Strain off the juice, 
sweeten until a syrup is produced. 
Fill a glass slightly over half full of 
the syrup and finish filling with wa- 
ter and cracked ice. . It is a most de- 
licious drink, and is especially fine 
for sick people. A young friend of 
mine was very sick and couldn’t take 
anything. I sent her some of this 
grape juice and she laughingly said it 
had saved her life. 

The sherbet is made by freezing 
the grape juice instead of the lemon- 
ade. If the juice of a lemon is added, 
it is nicer. 

The wine is made by taking the 
pure syrup and tying a cloth over the 
mouth of each bottle. In six months 
cork tightly and put away. Vinegar 
is made in the same way, leaving off 
half the sugar. I think you'll find 
these receipts as splendid as I did. 

DAISY W. GILLIS. 

Grove Hill, Ala. 








Suggestions for October 


AdxD now we must think of winter. 
There are still pickles to be done 
up, and choice apples must be care- 
. fully wrapped in paper and laid away 
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Special October Offer * 
One of these Wm. A. Rogers German Silver teaspoons for 
one signature cut from a one-pound package of Arbuckles’ 


Cut out the Coupon below and Mail Today 


These are the teaspoons you get. Genuine Rogers silver 
Seca of a beautiful new pattern. 
t 


i; 


4 
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Coffee and one 2-cent stamp. 


More Arbuckles’ Coffee is sold than all other pack- 


aged coffees combined. 


So many women have used it for years that we know 
you will like it, will feel that no other coffee offers 
such great value for the money, no other is so com- 


pletely what you want. 


Get a package today and see for yourself, 

To have you act zow, to have yéu know its full, 
rich flavor and get the advantage of it right away, we 
make the special introductory offer announced above, 
good only until October 31, 1914. 


Used hers 15 years 


One woman says: ‘‘ The six teaspoons I got with 
Arbuckles’ Coffee just after I was married,15 years ago, 





signatures, 


Coffee: 
than ever now. 


Mail the Coupon today to 
S ARBUCKLE Bros., 71-J WATER ST., NEw YorK. 


Real German silver 
No plating to wear off. Will last a lifetime. 


are as good now as they were the day I got them.’’ 


With your spoon we will send you the big, new 
premium catalog, which shows over 150 of the most 
popular premiums, the ones for which a million other 
women, all over the country, are saving Arbuckle 
You, too, can make your coffee purchases 
earn lovely gifts for you, without extra expense. 


Get a package of Arbuckles’ today at your gro- 
cer’s—either Arbuckles’ Ariosa (whole bean) or 
Arbuckles’ Ground 
It is better 
Cut 
the signature from 
the package and get 
your first spoon now. 
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<4 one person or 
family. # 

‘ Arbuckle Brothers 71-J 
Water St., New York. 

With this coupon I enclose te 

stamp and one signature from Arbuckles’ 

We ae — send ne one: ae 

‘m. A. Rogers Germ: "4 

cpreminnn catalog FREE ¥ Steals 

























for Christmas. The Christmas cake 
and pudding will be under considera- 
tion by the thrifty housewife that a 
portion of it may be seasoned and 
available for Thanksgiving. 


More warm suppers and heat-pro- 
ducing foods and meats should be ad- 
ded to the menu. 

ee 

The pleasures of summer are 
changing to the joys that go with 
cooler days and crisp nights. There 
are the nutting parties that will mean 
the storing of refreshments for the 
long fall evenings around the fire, 
when lessons will be learned quickly 
that there may be time for tales of 
heroic deeds, stories of love and 
kindness, and the unconscious weld- 
ing of family ties; perhaps the family 
hymn before retiring. 

* * * 


With the pleasures of cooler weath- 
er comes also its responsibilities. 
Keep the children out of doors to 
play more than ever, but see that the 














clothes are seasonable, the shoes dry. 


Damp feet mean colds and_ sore 


throats, if the shoes are not changed | 


upon coming into the house. 
* 
Do not permit the windows to be 
closed at night or the curtains to 
hang down over them. 


sened number of colds if you will but 
try it. Sleep with your head in a win- 


dow or between two and not back in. 


a corner. Just try it-and see. 
* * x 


If you feel that you can afford it at 
all, try to gradually substitute blank- 
ets for quilts. They are lighter, per- 
mit ventilation of the body, and are 
warmer. There is no reason why the 
price of blankets should have gone up 
in this war scare. Why not annihil- 
ate a few dogs, raise your ownewool 
and have it made into blankets? The 
patch rags will make excellent rugs. 

a 


School lunches 


require 


Night air is | 
good air, as you can test by the les- | 








careful | 


Deposit $@445 


And Put This Stove 
2 in YourHome 


$9.45 down on our Part Payment test 
plan brings you the stove, 
We Pay Freight 

Use it 30 days. If 
Satisfied send us 
the balance of 
the low price. 
Or pay on 




















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 
Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 


Remember that if what you wish to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 





° e you can often get it by putting a little no-" 
(Concluded on page 17 this issue) | ti 


ce in our Farmers’ Exchange, . 
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Sheet sewer whether 
he reads it or net. 
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E HAVE received responses from a number of 

other Carolina, Georgia and Florida “Banks 
That Will Stand by the Farmer.” The list is 
crowded out this week, but will appear in our next 
issue, 





E BELIEVE our North Carolina readers will 

make no mistake in voting for all ten p-9- 
posed Constitutional Amendments. Though pre- 
pared by a Democratic Legislature, they were en- 
dorsed by the Republican State Convention, and 
the most trusted leaders in all parties favor them. 
The report that the taxation amendment abolishes 
the limits on tax rate is false. It is a good 
amendment. 





UR articles on boiling bur clover seed to hasten 

germination have been of wide interest, and 
it appears that one of the most serious difficulties 
in succeeding with bur clover, failure to get a 
stand, has been overcome. In this connection Mr. 
A. D. McNair, of Little Rock, Arkansas, who has 
done much investigational work along this line, 
adds this word of caution: 

“Those boiling bur clover seed should stir 
the seed well while boiling to insure a uniform 
temperature. This will apply especially to lots 
of a half bushel and up.” 





E SURE to read what Professor Duggar said 

last week in regard to saving the soy bean 
and pea seed, and then do not fail to act on his 
advice. During the next twelve months the man 
who has plenty of feed is the man who will least 
feel the effects of the European war situation, and 
plenty of peas and soy beans will go far toward 
supplying the deficiency. Not only this, -but as 
they grow, these crops, like the winter-growing 
clovers, are adding valuable plant food to the soil. 
Be sure to save plenty of seed and, if possible, an 
extra quantity to sell. 





T IS more important this year than ever before 
to save cotton clean and market it in the best 
possible grade. As the Smithfield Herald says: 


“It is of the greatest importance to every 
farmer that he exercise great care in trying to 
save his cotton clean this year. As soon as it 
opens well, get it out if possible. Save it clear 
of trash and keep it dry. Damaged or bad 
cotton will be a drug on the market this year, 
and it is for this reason that we are calling 
the farmer’s attention to the great importance 
of getting his cotton out clean. Do not let it 
get dirty or trashy.” 





= of the bright features of the present dark 
cotton situation is the way the North and 
West have offered the South material assistance 
in stabilizing prices. Montgomery, Ward & 
Company are reported to have purchased 10,000 
bales at ten cents; the Willys-Overland Automo- 
bile Company has announced that it will buy a 
bale at ten cents fur every automobile sold; the 
Hudson Motor Car Company has instructed all its 
representatives to buy a bale at ten cents; and 
other Northern firms with Southern connections 
are lending much needed help. With our North- 
ern friends thus pulling with us, it is our own 
fault if we give away our crop instead of holding 
it for the ten cents or more that we are certain 
to get if we only stand firm. 





HE Progressive Farmer has done more than 

any other one agency in the South, we believe, 
to stop the panic over cotton which prevailed early 
in the season. No other paper, so far as we have 
noticed, has done one-tenth as much to combat 
the foolish idea that we had a “fifteen million bale 
crop for a six million market,” and similar 
absurdities. But if the State Departments of Agri- 
culture in the South had properly supported 
marketing bureaus, they could not only have help- 
ed allay the panic spirit, but they could have aided 
immeasurably in the entire work of warehousing 
and financing the crop, in saving cotton seed from 
sacrifice, and in organizing campaigns for bigger 


acreages of clover, vetch, and small grain. If your 
Department of Agriculture has no marketing bu- 
reau, demand that it organize one. 





NQUESTIONABLY the cotton situation is 

daily getting better, and that this improve- 
ment will continue is certain if our cotton grow- 
ers will only stick by their guns and refuse to 
sacrifice the crop. As we go to press, the news 
comes from various sections that the holding 
movement is strengthening, and that prices are 
improving. A dispatch from Gadsden, Alabama, 
says: 

“Ten cents a pound was offered in Gadsden 
for cotton early Monday morning. Saturday 
buyers offered nine to nine and three-quarter 
cents. Reports from surrounding towns show 
that offers ranging from eight and one-half to 
eleven cents are being made. Leesburg, a 
small town on the Southern Railroad, about 
twenty miles from Gadsden, has the reputa- 
tion of being the best cotton market just at 
this time. Buyers Saturday planned to pay 
ten and one-half cents this week. Mills of 
the North and East are making inquiries for 
cotton. Farmers are steadfastly refusing to 
sell under ten cents.” 

Such a stick-together effort is bound to get re- 
sults, and we would urge that our readers every- 
where note the prices being offered in these 
Alabama towns and refuse to sell for less. 





Community Service Week in North 
Carolina 


E HOPE every man, woman and child in 
North Carolina will read on another page 
the proclamation of Governor Craig, 
for the 


calling 
observance of December 3, 4 and 5 as 
“Community Service Days,” with public. meetings 
in every county and school district from Currituck 
to Cherokee. 

This plan was presented at the meeting of the 
State Farmers’ Union last December, and unani- 
mously endorsed, and has also been unanimously 
endorsed by the State Board of Agriculture, State 
Press Association, and State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. We earnestly hope that our Progres- 
sive Farmer readers everywhere will help to the 
utmost in “Public Roads, 
Grounds and Buildings Day,” “School and Neigh- 


” 


making successes of 
borhood Improvement Day, 
Day.” write Sec- 
retary W. C. Crosby, Secretary Community Service 
‘Work, Raleigh. It’s a grea 
body should help it along. 


and “County Progress 
If you wish furthe- information, 


t movement and every- 





The Cotton Situation as We Go to Press 


be summarized as follows: 
1. Farmers 
“standing pat” 
ten cents. 


Tse cotton situation as we go to press may 


the South are 
and refusing to sell for less than 
Their dogged stubbornness has sur- 
prised interests that expected to see them stam- 
pede and give their cotton away. This fact is 
stiffening the market, despite the fact that the 
war now progresses slowly. 

2. Secretary McAdoo has gotten into action 
at last, and is putting fire behind the banks that 
refuse to lend or demand excessive interest. 


throughout 


3. But banks designed primarily to help com- 
mercial interests are difficult to get into shape 
now for properly serving agricultural and rural 
interests. If we had a better system of rural cred- 
its or even farmers’ building and loan associations, 
the situation would be immeasurably improved. 

4. In many cases it is impossible to have ware- 
house receipts recognized by banks because the 
warehouses are not bonded and because ware- 
housing heretofore has been done in any sort of 
haphazard fashion. We need a cotton warehous- 
ing system as thorough and as well standardized 
as the proposed Duke system—but never under 
Duke influences. 

5. Congress has not done its duty. In a situ- 
ation like this where one industry of one sectior 
is imperiled, special provision for furnishing 
loans should be made instead of leaving the sec- 
tion dependent on the general everyday provis- 
ions of the law. 

6. Farmers should keep organizing; keep after 


setting things right locally; sow the last possible 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


acre in legume and grain crops; and compel State 
and National Governments to do-their duty. 





Cottonseed Versus Cottonseed Meal as a 
Fertilizer 


HE European war has disturbed the cotton- 

seed oil market and consequently the price 

of cotton seed has fallen. One reader re- 

ports that the mills at a certain point in Missis- 
sippi are only paying $11 a ton for seed. 

In years past The Progressive Farmer dis- 


cussed fully the relative feeding and fertilizer 
values of cotton seed and cottonseed meal, but in 


recent years the oil mills have paid such a high 
price for seed that there was no longer any ques- 
tion as to whether the farmer should sell his seed 
and buy meal for feeding or for fertilizing. But 
with prices down to $11 a ton for seed the ques- 
tion is a real live one and we again give the facts 
regarding the relative value of seed and meal. 
The following will give at once a clear idea of the 
values of meal and seed for fertilizer. 





Cottonseed Meal Cotton Seed 





Nitrog 
Dacsnnoric Acid_. 
Potash dade 


6.2 per cent 3.1 per cent 
2.5 percent 1.3 per cent 
1.5 per cent 1.2 per cent 











It will be seen that cottonseed meal is worth 
about twice what cotton seed are worth for fertil- 
izer, in so far as the plant foods they contain in- 
fluence their values. In other words, one ton of 
cottonseed meal is equal to two tons of cotton seed 
as a fertilizer. 

But the cottonseed meal is a little more con- 
venient for using as a fertilizer. It is in better 
form for mixing with other materials and probably 
decays and becomes available for feeding the plants 
a little more quickly. The oil in the cotton seed is 
of no value for feeding the crops and its presence 
in larger quantity in the seed probably makes 
them decay more slowly. Moreover, the seed are 
probably more satisfactory as a fertilizer when 
they have been “killed” so they will not sprout 
when put in the ground. All these considerations 
give the preference to the use of cottonseed meal, 
but on the other hand when seed are sold and meal 
bought, or the seed are traded for meal the farmer 
must bear the cost and trouble of hauling the seed 
to market and the meal back to the farm. It is, 
therefore, apparent that when seed are traded for 
meal or when seed are sold and meal is bought, 
this item of expense in marketing should be taken 
into consideration. For instance, if it is worth 200 
pounds of meal to haul a ton of seed to the market 
and haul the meal to the farm, the farmer must 
get at least 1,200 pounds of meal for a ton of seed 
to obtain an even trade, for fertilizer purposes. 

It is not, however, to be understood that the 
farmer should accept 1,200 pounds of meal for a 
ton of seed if he can get more. The oil in the seed 
is his and it is worth something, and if he can get 
something for it he should do so. The facts given 
are intendcd merely to show the least amount of 
meal the farmer can afford to accept for his seed 
if he expects to use the meal as a fertilizer. The 
lowest estimate ve have noticed from any man 
professing studied 
thoroughly 


to have 
is that mills can afford to give and 
ought to give 1,750 pounds of meal for a ton of 
seed, and farmers should fight as vigorously to 
get fair-prices for seed as for lint. 


present conditions 





A Thought for the Week 


tendency on the part of anti-Blease men to 
consider themselves the chosen people of the 
Lord, vastly superior in intellect and morals to the 


Gites the primary I have noticed an increasing 


followers of Blease. There may be reason for this 
assumption of superiority, but whether reasonable 
or not it is in poor taste and questionable judg- 
ment. While many sorry people followed Blease, 
it is not fair to call all Bleasites sorry, for many 
good men vote wrong in politics and many bad 
men vote right. Do you wish a standard by which 
to classify men? Then consider whether they pay 
their debts. If they do, they are fairly decent. If 
they do not, they are infernally sorry, though they 
pose as the salt of the earth—Fountain Inn (S. C.) 
Tribune. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multipiy It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, M es and Mov Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 














Better Outlook for Cotton 


P hee cotton outlook is brightening and we only 
need to keep up the work already begun in 
order to save the South absolutely from the 

perils of five and six-cent cotton that have men- 

aced it. We must keep fighting, for the battle is 
yet by no means won; but our point is that there 
is now encouragement to fight. We are getting 
results from the good work already done, and we 
know there are bigger results yet to be achieved. 

First of all, and most important of all, the farm- 
ers themselves by simply refusing to give away 
their crop on a lifeless market have forced prices 
from six or seven cents up to eight or nine cents 

a pound. 

As the writer said in our issue of August 22: 


“The chief reason for confidence is simply 
faith in the horse-sense of the every-day 
Southern cotton-grower. It is believed that 
he knows what his crop is worth, and will not 
be stampede d into sacrificing it to a horde of 
speculators,” 


Already th taith has been abundantly justified. 
“We won’t sell a bale of cotton in my county for 
less than ten cents,” was the probably exaggerated 
but nevertheless significant statement of a North 
Carolina man in Washington during the Cotton 
Conference last week. And then from Texas, the 
other extreme of the Cotton Belt, a man spoke up: 
“As for what Texas not only will do, but is doing, 
just look at the market reports and see that this 
market or that which had sold a thousand bales to 
this date last year, have sold only a hundred this 
year, and so on. Our people are determined.” 
These expressions are typical of what one hears 
from all parts of the cotton-growing South. 

In the second place, the export trade is opening 
up. Then the “Buy-a-Bale” movement, while not 
amounting to anything so far as the actual per- 
centage of the crop bought is concerned, has 
had a fine psychological effect—giving business 
men faith in higher prices and arousing their inter- 
est in the movement. And last, but not least, Sec- 
retary of Treasury McAdoo has gotten behind the 
banks of the South and has warned them that 
they must actually use the emergency currency to 
help the folks who need help, and that without 
charging excessive rates of interest. 





An Interview With Secretary McAdoo 


HE writer was one of two spokesmen for a 
group of earnest Southerners who called to 
see the Secretary of the Treasury about the 
cotton situation last week. A brief statement of 
what took place may be worth while. 

First of all, the Secretary was reminded by a 
Congressman reading from The Progressive Farm- 
er, of the exact words he had used, at the Cotton 
Conference a few weeks ago in declaring (1) that 
“there is adequate power under existing law to 
issue through the National banks” all the currency 
needed, and (2) that “it is perfectly simple” and 
“no difficulty about it” for State banks to desposit 
their securities with National banks and secure 
emergency currency on these securities. 

“T stand absolutely by every word of both these 
statements,” was. his reply. And then by way 
of further answer to statements made by the 


‘writer and others (in language repeated here as 


nearly verbatim as our notes will permit), Secre- 
tary McAdoo went on: “There’s no trouble about 
the law. If there is trouble, it’s with the banks 
themselves. As for the issue of emergency cur- 
rency, the people ought to bring pressure to bear 
on the banks to make them take the full issue. 
You know the old saying about leading horses to 
water. Similarly, I can lead the banks to the cur- 
rency trough,*but I can’t make them take it. I can 
see to it that they use the money they get for 
proper purposes and that they do not tie up the 
money in the banks, and this I propose to do. As 
for excessive rates of interest, however, the farme 
ers ought not to expect the National Government 
do everything. Your States have laws against 
usury; why don’t you make your State officials 
enforce them?” , 

The Seeretacy omecnsel that he would go the 
limit in issuing emergency currency, within the 
bounds of prudence and safety, and that. while it 
is true that National banks are not numerous in 
the South, the State banks in the South ought to 
get through their National banking correspond- 
ents in the larger centers, the South’s full share of 
the $329,000,000 of emergency currency so far is- 
sued. Tf the Southern State banks are being dis- 
criminated against in this respect, information 
should be sent to the Treasury Department for 
investigation. 


Perhaps the most gratifying statement of the 
Secretary’s was that the Federal reserve banks 
will certainly be ready to begin business by Octo- 
ber 15, though he reminded the delegation that it 
will take time to get them running on afull meas- 
ure of efficiency. “If this trouble had only come a 
year later when these Federal reserve banks will 
be in full operation,” he declared, “there would 
have been little trouble.” 

In conclusion, the Secretary reiterated that 
under the law there is no money in the United 
States but gold, and that other currency, including 
emergency currency, is not money, but only a 
promise to pay money (gold) if required; that he 
cannot issue irredeemable money, and that if he 
could it would be unwise, just as it is also unsafe 
to allow miscellaneous State banks, lacking the 
restrictions and supervision of National banks, to 
issue currency; and that the treasury deposits 
which formed the “crop-moving funds” deposited 
in banks last year, are now almost non-existent, 
owing to the war’s having cut off revenues without 
decreasing the Government’s expenses. Therefore, 
he declared, the people must not rely upon our 
provisions for emergency currency, but these pro- 
visions he believes are ample. 





I SING OF COMMON MEN 





tramp of the road, 
The slave with the sack on his shoulders, 
pricked on with the goad, 
The man with too weighty a burden, too weary 


a load. 


N° the ruler for me, but the ranker, the 


The sailor, the stoker of steamers, the man 
with the clout, 

The chantyman bent at the halliards putting 
a tune to the shout, 

The drowsy man at the wheel and the tired 
lookout. 


Others may sing of the wine and the wealth 
and the mirth, 

The portly presence of potentates goodly in 
girth; — 

Mine be the dirt and the dross, the dust and 
scum of the earth! 


Theirs ‘be the music, the color, the glory, the 
gold; 

Mine be a handful of ashes, a mouthful of 
mould. 

Of the maimed, of the halt and the blind in 
the rain and the cold— 

Of these shall my songs be fashioned, my tales 
be told, 

—John Masefield. 











What to Do Now About Financial 
Assistance 


‘ T THE present writing it seems likely that 
Aw National Government will not go further 
than Secretary McAdoo has here indicated, 

We attended the hearings on the Henry Bill, and 
Mr. Henry made an able presentation of his case, 
saying that he would be satisfied if the Govern- 
ment would issue bonds, secure gold, and on this 
basis issue enough currency to lend any farmer 
seven cents a pound on cotton. His original bill, 
however, calling for an issue of $500,000,000 to buy 
cotton at twelve cents a pound seems to have been 
laughed out of court, and to have so prejudiced his 
case that his more moderate suggestion had no 
chance of sufficient support outside of the South. 

If the whole South, earty in the season, instead 
of proposing the purchase of cotton, had concen- 
trated (as we hoped it would do) on an effort to 
get $100,000,000 or $200,000,000 emergency currency 
to be used exclusively for loans on cotton, we be- 
lieve something might have been accomplished. 
As it is, there is a general feeling in Washington 
that if anybody is to buy cotton, the cotton States 
themselves ought to issue bonds and buy. 

In view of these facts and in view of the state- 
ments made by Secretary McAdoo, followed by his 
circular letter to banks, warning them of their 
duties and that he will refuse accommodations to 
banks that abuse their privileges, the following 
program seems to embody all the South can now 
hope to accomplish in the matter of financial as- 
sistance for cotton. 

1. That in every cotton county or community 
the farmers should have the strongest men they 
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can get as a committee on banking accommo- 
dations. 

2. That this committee should itself encourage 
the formation of local organizations, wherever 
possible, to lend on cotton. ; 

3. That this committee should bring pressur€ to 
bear upon National banks that have not joined the 
Currency Association to join so as to secure for 
the community its proper proportion of emergency 
currency, 

4. That State banks having sufficient capital 

should be urged to become National banks so as 
to help in the same way. 
5. That State banks which fail to get proper 
accommodations from their National banking cor- 
respondents should report this fact to Secretary 
Mc. Adoo: 

6. That any National bank which discriminates 
against the farmer, charging excessive rates of 
interest, or furnishing help to commercial inter- 
ests and tefusing it to agricultural interests, 
should be reported to Secretary McAdoo and to 
our representatives in Congress. 

7. That farmers should not ask loans for more 
than five to seven cents a pound on cotton, nor 
expect banks to lend beyond the ordinary four 
months’ term for notes (with prospects of re- 
newal), but if banks having funds refuse to lend 
to farmers on these conditions, the facts should be 
reported and popular support given to banks that 
give the farmer a square deal 

8. We must let present conditions teach us the 
imperative need for some better system of rural 
credits, and we must redouble our efforts for such 
a system of rural credits. 

The second of these eight suggestions seems to 
us especially worthy of consideration right now. 
In every county there should be a group of 
wealthy citizens who would be willing to pool their 
money to be lent for reasonably good interest on 
properly warehoused cotton. We know one group 
of farmers who put up securities, sent an agent 
North, and have secured $100,000 to lend the farm- 
ers of that section. Talk up this idea. 





“Thank God and Take Courage ’’—And 
Keep Up the Fight 


HE situation has been bad enough, Heaven 

knows—bad enough to justify all the efforts 

we have urged for local, county, State, and 
National relief—but there’s no use of making it 
seem worse than it really is. In the first place, let 
us remember that we have a 15,000,000 to 16,000,000- 
bale crop, and that eight cents a pound or $40 a 
bale for a 16,000,000-bale crop is more than equiva- 
lent to ten cents a pound, or $50 a bale for a 12,- 
000,000-bale crop—though we must remember the 
extra expense of picking and ginning the larger 
crop. In any case, we are evidently going to have 
about $600,000,000, over half a billion dollars, turned 
loose in the South for cotton, and present prices 
are not much lower than they went three years 
ago when there wasn’t any war. But the big fact 
to remember is that those prices began to climb 
as soon as, the cotton got out of the farmers’ 
hands. Cotton sold for nine cents in October, 
November, and December, 1911; then went to ten 
cents in January and February, 1912; then to 
eleven cents, then to twelve, and stayed at twelve 
cents from May, 1912, until the farmers’ cotton 
again began to come on the market in September, 
1912, 

The recent advance in price, we repeat, is not 
sufficient to make us let up in our fight; it is only 
enough to make us “thank God and take courage” 
for yet further effort. The policies we have urged 
from the beginning we still believe to be wise:— 

1. Have a strong organization in every com- 
munity, county, and State, with meetings as fre- 
quently as needed, and with all possible assist- 
ance from the State Agricultural Department. 

2. Hold cotton off the market until conditions 
become normal. Get holding pledges from every- 
body. 

3. Demand that the National Government shall 
make good on its promise to help the farmer se- 
cure loans, and where banks will not make loans, 
make a full and accurate statement to your Con- 
gressman and Secretary McAdoo. Do not take it 
for granted, however, that banks will not lend on 
warehouse receipts, but call on them and find out 
exactly what they will do. Also have committees 
to look after the distressed cotton and help the 
owners hold it. 

4. Have strong committees in every @ounty ac- 
tually at work on warehousing, bank accommoda- 
tions, extension of credits from merchants, for 
securing lists of merchants who will pay ten cents 
on stote accounts, “Buy-a-Bale” movement, acre- 
age reduction pledges, etc. etc. 

5. Plant a record-breaking crop of clover, vetch, 
rye, and grain crops, and resolve that henceforth 
and forevermore you will “live at home and board 
at the same place,” depending less on fertilizers 
and more on legumes and livestock to keep up the 
fertility of your soils. 

































































































































































































































KRESO DIP Not 


STANDARDIZED. 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 
USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 
Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 


For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, * MICHIGAN 
e 











LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY | 





Eight Livestock Suggestions for 


October 
I 


HE colt if well fed makes about 

half its growth the first year. It 
is, therefore, important that it be 
well fed during the first year of its 
life. The colts that are being weaned 
need careful feeding as well as lib- 
eral feeding. It is a mistake to let 
the colts “rough it” the first winter. 

II 


Dry cattle or mature animals may 
get through the winter on the range 
or on dry coarse feed, but the calves 
should not be wintered that way and 
it is none too early to give a little at- 
tention tothem. At this season, when 
the supply of milk is likely to be cut 
off and the pasture become coarse 
and “woody,” a little grain and extra 
attention may pay well. 

Ill 


A large number of the horses and 
mules on Southern farms do little 
work from November to March. They 
ought to be kept at work as much as 
possible, for an idle horse or mule is 
an expensive animal on any farm. But 
if they are not kept at work, certain- 
ly the cost of keeping them should 
be reduced as much as possible. With 
cotton seed and cottonseed meal at 
present prices of from $11 to $15 a 
ton for seed and $20 to $25 a ton for 
meal these should be used as much 
as possible in feeding all farm ani- 
mals. Two or three pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal a day with any sort of 
roughage ought to keep an idle horse 
or mule in pretty good, shape. 


IV 








Not a Day’s Work 
Missed 


when our Metal Collars, with 
their highly polished sur- 
faces, that stop irritation, are 
used. No sweat-pads— no 
scalding. Perfect adjustment 
—norubbing, Indestruct- 
ible, Hameless, 


Metal Collars 


—_— Prevent and Cure 
‘a, Galls and Sores 


trial, 
It’s eweat, not pressure, that causes so:cs, Indestructibles do 
away with sweat-pads. They allow t!:c moisture to evaporate, 
asit should, and do not retain heat. Their highly polished 
surfaces eliminate rubbing. Their zinc coating is a curative 
itself. Heal big sores by hardening. No ointments needed. 
uickly adjusted to height, widthanddraft. Takeany harness, 
ighter than leather collars and put on in half the time. 
Only $6.00 complete, Freight paid anywhere east of Missourf 
River. Over 300,000 in use, Guaranteed. Write for catalog. 


Johnston-Slocum Co., 244 State St., Caro, Mich. 








ADVERTISE LIVESTOCK 

If you have livestock to sell, 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 


now is the 


How are the hogs being fattened? 
| With corn -scarce and _ high-priced 
| the man who has not cowpeas, soy 
| beans, sweet potatoes, ete. for his 
hogs will certainly conclude that he 
can buy pork cheaper than he can 
raise it; but the man who has these 
cheaper feeds should not forget that 
it will pay, not only because of the 
gains made but also because of the 
firmer and better*earcass that will be 
produced, to feed some corn and cot- 
tonseed meal the last three or four 
weeks before slaughtering the hogs. 


Vv 


It is now too late in most sections 
to sow crops for fall and winter graz- 
ing, but there is still time to help out 
the supply of forage by sowing 
wheat, rye, and oats for grazing or 
early hay next spring. Crimson clover 
will also make excellent grazing for 











Fine for Dairy Farms 


We sell a great many Pilot Light- 
ing Plants to dairy farmers. Because 
dairy farmers can get even more out 
of an Acetylene installation than 
anybody else. 

Our Dairy farmer patrons make 
these Acetylene plants do double 
work. They run an extra line of pipe 
to eac1 barn—and sometimes to oth- 
er ou.buildings. In these buildings 
they tasten the great balls of Acety- 
lene light to timbers or rafters. 

They also equip these lights with 
ignition devices—to make them light 
with the pull of a chain without 
matches. 

Two of these Acetylene barn lights 
will make a big dairy barn as light as 
day. They will give more light than 
a dozen lanterns—and unlike lan- 
terns, they cannot be tipped over. 

The same is true of Acetylene house 
lights. They burn in handsome sta- 


tionary bronze or brass fixtures se- 
curely fastened to ceilings or walls. 

Acetylene is, too, a double boon to 
the women folks. In addition to the 
beauty of the light, it brings even a 
greater convenience in the gas cook- 
ing stove. 

For Acetylene is used in gas cook- 
ing ranges in thousands of country 
homes, just as city gas is used in 


millions of city homes. 

In all of these homes the gas range has 
shortened cooking hours and has done away 
with the drudgery of handling coal, wood 
and ashes. 

Pilot Acetylene Generators are 
widely sold light and fuel plants 
world. 

Our advertising literature tells why they 
are safe, reliable and trouble proof. Write to 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 
Western Factory 
3616 Jasper Place, Chicago, III. 
Eastern Factory 
662 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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need no comment. 


COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 
le 1 i ll k t 
Cottonseed meat 26 100d or de or cihat GOFTONSEED MEAL 1s equally valuable as a FEED 


‘OR RSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, n 
Sens picnenteed authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 


formerly of the North Carolina Experiment 


d Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 





and mules: 
“1 would rather have two pounds of Cott 
rather have two ds of C Meal 





horse feed, but we are wasting two million 
ing an all-corn ration.” 


Dallas, Texas. 





t d free booklet. ‘ull of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, 
grene\tas barenn ot Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, 


than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 
dotlars oor year in South Carolina in feed- 


Main Street, 


next spring if this late seeding does 
not cause it to be winter-killed. 

Vi 

The profits from the fail litters of 

pigs will “:onend largely off the care 
they get winter. If allowed to 
wade atcund the arn lots through 
mud during ire winter, and to sleep 
in damp or dusty quarters, they are 
not likely to pay for the feed they 
consume. Provide dry, clean sleep- 
ing quarters and if possible some 
green grazing when the weather is 
dry enough to permit. 

Vil 


What shape is that barn lot going 
to be in during the winter if the rain- 
fall is such as we usually get? Our 
barn lots during winter are usually 
enough to drive anyone who has to 
work around them away from the 
farm. It is not only almost impossi- 
ble to reach the barn through the 
sea of mud, water, and filth, but such 
surroundings are bad for the live- 
stock. How about giving some 
thought to putting these barn lots in 
better condition before. the bad 
weather comes? 


Vill 


Those who have cattle to feed this 
winter should buy their cottonseed 
meal now. There ought to be good 
money in feeding cattle this winter 
if cottonseed meal is purchased at 


1's 


present prices, provided one has 
silage or other good roughage. Why 


cottonseed should be cheaper than 
usual with feeds and fertilizers—the 
only two purposes for which it is 
used—higher is one of the things be- 
yond our understanding, but so long 
as it is selling for $22 to $25 a ton 
in the Mississippi Valley and, we are 
told, for $20 or less in Texas, the cat- 
tle feeder should secure his supply; 
for the price will go up as certain as 
other feeds remain high-priced. 


WINTERING BEEF CATTLE 











The Open Shed Is Probably the Most 
Economical Shelter—Points on 
Feeding 


NE of the most important ques- 

tions that confronts the cattle 
feeder is that of finding the most 
economical way of carrying his stock 
through the winter. In a great many 
sections the cattle are left to run ina 
woodland lot with no shelter but that 
afforded by the timber and hills. Pro- 
tection of this kind however not 
sufficient on snowy days and days 
when a cold rain is falling, and a 
good shed or barn must be provided 
as shelter from the storms. 

The open shed has proved to be one 
of the most satisfactory types of 
buildings for sheltering caitle. The 
capital and labor involved in building 
a shed open on one side and closed 
on the other three is very small in 
comparison with the outlay necessary 
to build a good barn, and the open 
shed will answer all practical pur- 
poses. Judgment must be exercised 
in locating this shed. It must be con- 
veniently located and also in a place 
where good drainage away from the 
shed will be provided. It should face 
in an opposite direction than that 
from which the prevailing winter 
winds blow. The length of the build- 
ing will of course be governed by the 
number of cattle to be sheltered. The 
width or depth should be at least 16 
feet, provided there is to be no 
feed manger in the shed, but it will 
be far more satisfactory to make the 
depth 22 to 24 feet, and have the feed 
manger in the shed. This would al- 
low three feet six inches or four feet 
for a feeding alley, and a feed man- 
ger of two feet six inches. This will 
provide ample shelter from the storms 
and shelter while feeding. The front 
of the shed should be seven feet high; 
in other words, just as low as possible 
and still permit a team being driven 
under. This will be found most con- 


is 











venient in removing the manure. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Careful study should be given to 
the matter of feeding. The two fea- 


tures that involve the greatest 
amount of consideration are, first, 


the most economical use of the feeds 
at hand and, second, the cost per 
head during the winter. On the av- 
erage farm there is a large amount of 
roughage for which a profitable mar- 
ket cannot be found, due to its tow 
feeding value and bulkiness. These 
feeds can be fed to the greatest ad- 
vantage on the farm where they are 
produced, and marketed in the form 
of livestock. This is not only a 
cheaper and more profitable method 
of marketing the products of the farm 
but it will also aid in retaining the 
fertility of the soil. The feeds should 
be fed so as to make as nearly a bal- 
anced ration as possible. Feeds rich 
in carbohydrates and fats in compar- 
ison to the relative amount of pro- 
tein, such as corn stover and corn sil- 
age, should be combined with cotton 
seed, cottonseed meal or linseed meal 
or some other feeds which are rela- 
tively rich in protein. This will sup- 
ply the needs of the animal body 
without giving excess of any one of 
the constituents, and better and 
cheaper results will be obtained. 


It is necessary that the farmer use 
the corn he produces to the best ad- 
vantage. Profitable results may be 
obtained by making silage of the corn 
and feeding it in this form. Corn sil- 
age has proved to be. one of the 
greatest and most satisfactory feeds 
that we have, when fed in connect- 
ion with small amounts of cottonseed 
meal. This will keep cattle in a good 
growing or fattening condition. 


Bulletin No. 118, issued by the Penn- 
sylvania State College, reports that 
they fed one pound of cottonseed 
meal and all the corn silage the cows 
would eat, which was 57.64 pounds 
per day, to breeding cows during the 
winter months. The results were as 
follows: 


These cows made an average daily 
gain of 1.17 pounds, and the total cost 
for feeding each cow for 140 days was 
$16.13. This was for the winter 
months of 1911 and 1912, which was 
one of the most severe winters we 
have experienced for some years. Af- 
ter gaining this amount through the 
winter months, these cows were turti- 
ed out on grass pastures without 
grain, and after being on pasture for 
two months had more than held their 
weight. The cattle men of the South 
would not have to combat with such 
a long severe winter as were the con- 
ditions under which this experiment 
was conducted. Taking into consid- 
eration this fact we may see how the 
cost of wintering may be materially 
reduced. 


It is ‘not necessary for the cattle to 
go into winter quarters until late in 
the season. Cattle men would find it 
very profitable to feed one pound of 
cottonseed meal per head per day, 
and just enough corn silage to keep 
the cattle in good thrifty condition 
and gaining from one-half to three- 
quarters of a pound per head per day. 
This is for yearling and two-year-o!d 
steers, as the three-year-old steers do 
not necessarily need to be kept gain- 
ing all winter, but should not lose airy 
weight. This is due to the fact that 
until the steer has reached his mature 
form he must be kept growing 12 
months of the year. After maturity 
he will develop sufficiently on the 
grass pasture to meet the require- 
ments of«a finished steer. 

These methods will enable the 
feeder to secure greater growth and 
size on his steers and also make it 
possible for the steer to carry more 
flesh and be ready for the market at 
a more convenient time. 

R. E. HUNT, 
Animal Husbandman. 
Blacksburg, Va. 





While wheat and oats are the best 
grain for breeding or laying poultry, 
with the coming of cold weather a 
moderate increase in the corn ration 
will pay, and especially if given at 
last feed of the day. 
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ad- HE Tamworth is no longer an experiment, he has proven to be the best of all 

are hogs. Heis a great grazer, and a most economical producer of pork. When 
rm fed in comparison with other hogs, he shows his superiority. 
ie The following table, taken from Feeds and Feeding, by Henry, shows where the 
soil % Tamworth stands as a cheap producer of pork, and his hams and bacon are far 
pean superior to that of other breeds: 

the Total No. Pounds Feed for 
= Breed No. Tests Pigs 100 lbs. Gain 

al- po, a se oo 16 92 344 
ba Chester White-_- 13 71 347 
rich Poland-China --.- 22 96 357 
Dar- Berkshire ......-.- 23 121 369 

Large Yorkshire -- 11 67 407 
pro- TE i set 11 66 418 
il- 

S The Tamworth took less feed per 100 Ibs. of gain than any of them. The Tamworth is also the most 
tton prolific of all the breeds, and Westview Stock Farm is the home of the best of the breed. Come and 
neal see us; we will meet you by appointment at the station. If you can’t come, write for particulars and 

prices. 
-ela- 
up WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, W'NSTQNSALEM, N. c. 
ody 9 R. F. D. No. 1 
e of ‘‘Home of the Best of the Breed’’ 
and W. N. REYNOLDS, Prop. D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 
use 
BERKSHIRES HEREFORDS 
> ad- 
, te SELWYN FARMS REGISTERED HEREFORDS AT AUCTION. pa acer ner nner ae en 
1 
got EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 50—Bulls-Cows-Heifers—50 35 Hereford Bulls 
i: th rs BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE We will sell at Public Auction, at Orange, Va., 15 to 20 months old. Big, 
the OCTOBER 15, 1914, sturdy fellows, sired by 
reeds F . bulls from the breed’s best 
59 head of Registered Hereford Cows, Bulls and Heifers. These tribes. These bulls are 
nect- cattle will be exhibited at the Orange Fair, 13 and 14. ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 
seed Write for Catalogue and attend this Sale. If you can’t come— H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
good send your mail bids to the Secretary. R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 
Atlantic Hereford Cattle Breeders Ass’n., 
>enn- L. W. HILL, Secty. LOCUST DALE, VA. Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 
that Herd in the “pees Write us Lov ad ices. 
: euwTwen BROTHERS — "EMINENCE KV 
ansee 
cows 25,000-HEAD OF OREGON HORSES-25,000|[ F J 
. ARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
yunds 
Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his si id f 1,500, can 900 
g the \ his dam sold for $1,500. \ oo Rngnaa to 1300 Toe dase to 1 16 ‘hands. high. grr} Sicicom Peat TOO L ATE To CLA 
. * 
re as on ee Sere St ametn Boar at Coach and Hackney stock. A Ranchman who leases 56 sections of our land has | ~~...~.~...-—~ ) CLASSIFY 
Jhb TL LO 19,000 head for sale. Other Ranch have from 1,000 head 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices ses A a : ae spite il heey nipple te Berkshire Pigs for Sale, N. E. Hayes, 
daily All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. : Next Spring there will be a big demand for horses to export to Europe. Duprees, Va, : ay 
Revistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. Two Pure-bred Collie Gyps— 
lecost Calves of either sex or breed for sale. Central Oregon Land Co., _ ee St. George Turbe rvitie, Fairfax, Va. cg 7 
5S was Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. Bancroft Seed Oats—One dollar per bush- 
z 2 el. J. L. Marshall, Pittsview, Ala, 
vinter HOLSTEINS ~ Fulghum Oats—Earliest and best. One 
an was ‘A DOLLAR, DOWN AND 978 POUND HOG. eae = ' ~~“ mnnancannnnammmmmmmnmms | fifty per bushel. Getzen Mathews, Kinston, 
rs we Purebred Registered North Carolina, 
5, Af~ 100 of these famous Mammoth . ~ Rose Comb Reds—Breeding stock for sale, 
rh the Black Pigs for sale. HOL STEIN vi oat, cocke Sn wee laying. W. C. 
> Fy ncen +reen i. € 
turne Price $10.00 each. CATTL E F ulghum a ie -class seed at $1.5 
, = a — t- Ss eec 
ithout JNO. A. YOUNG & SONS, The Chief of Dairy Husbandry at Unit band eM "os ti hice ng ay Sampies 
) , : y pandry Tni- e . Callaw é 3 
re tor Greensboro, N.C. versity of Illinois Agricultural Experi- = omens wi ani nite An ase 
i their | | ment Station says, “A scrub bull is the Farm Lands for Sale—Small or large. 
Gauri S | | most expensive and extravagant piece of rag ono an aeee bee ook legge pe A Let 
u f . cattle flesh on any farm.” At the June ss you some good homes, R, E, Prince, 
h such OCCONEEEREE. FARM. POLAND CHINA PIGS peyoe of hang registered Holstein Raleigh, N, C. ‘Ee20oer 
A PBDIGREP. WITH EVERY Pia- Fro i _ cattle at Chicago, nineteen bulls were For Sale—Pug Nose Berkshires—Four 
e cones DURHAM .NC. b a I oe saat A a i sold at an average of $1,750 each, Leav-|| months old, weight 90 pounds, price fifteen 
riment - E, BROWN, REESBORO, TENN. ing out the record breaking $20,000-calf, [| dollars. Pedigree furnished. E. E. Petty 
-onsid THE BEST IN BERKSHIRES. = S the lea ts eighteen bulls brought an Hillsboro, N. C. > 4 
, s - avera 755 each, etty yi- - 
tl CHESTER WHITES dence iy Ph ig ges i oe eee ee For Sale—Good Western North Carolina 
a We are offering Berkshires of the correct type aes WEEE: SR ge talaga seed rye, $1.10 per bushel, in good bags, 
erially and of the best breeding at reasonable prices. 0. L Cs. Paendeed stock, all ages, out of Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets, f.o.b. Morganton, N. C. Shuping & Poteet, 
MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. | , B s ——_S and sired Oe50 Ib bred Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Secy.,J.| Morsanton, N.C. 2 oe 
ttle t0 eg ee Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt Re Rg gd age 
i e offering a lot of exceptionally well bred bull 
1 : BERKSHIRES of Quality. wieewEN: “ D.2, | calves at farmers’ prices. Meadow Farm 
rae m Pigs yal be cut to gen Neens oe September 12. : Bedford City, Va. | DAIRY SHOW Dairy, Orange, Va 
Anc it . ictly first class. eta pair today. PLPLLPLDL LPI LIL LL IPP PL III ILE LEP LP PEP LPP PP PLO 
ran Windy Heights Berkshire Farm,| | TAMWORTHS mae Og 4 family Begg rene peg 
r day, Sycamore, Virginia. . _ a, The ape og aS Like His Brother Also small farm for saie, Herbert Regan, 
he Thomasville, N. C. 
i DUROC-JERSEYS ——TAMWORTH PIGS— pints *sdlsaaia  acaeanh cad Tindal Gantinas Wada 
ndition ¥ tae ae Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana-§ | Bushel and Appler Oats—$1, f.o.b, Bowers- 
1 j a See ee, Ere. to te, teat | N My l D M ville Ga. Ferris’ White Leghorn cockerels 
Qe » ampion sows, sire ° § | 2.56 _— if _ ad 
thre Champion boars. Largest 8 KF artup-wenalet | ationa airy Show $2. R, J. Hubbard, Canon, Ga. 
yer day. immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, § | 2 For Sale—Wint Pearl Wheat t $1.50 
: id 21 champions, 9 grand champions and 5 trophy | | 7 : as ar inter Pear ry gs fe 
PREAH, cups at eight shows in 1913. | | Forty-second ‘CHICAGO. vari a ne ot ed me awl fn this petlaes 
m 1 F e “8 are e D: des a a section 
= a ao - DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. an . ILL. for sowing. Delivered f.o.b. J. V.. Wheeler, 
yt gain- Halstead Sts. Beeville Gi ee 
ose aily : Pigs, bred gilts and boars | } rf : J Berkshire Pigs—Out of 400-pound daugh- 
ict that Tamworths. ready for service for sale at | Oct. 29 dt 0 31 t I 1 * ters of Masterpiece and other fine sows; 
. | n 0 UCI. St, inciusive. sired by 500-pound son of Rival’s Champion. 
mature reasonable prices. All well bred and none but Spring and summer farrow. Priced low for 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 

CROE Seccccccceccoscccecccccccsss The here 
Joel Turner .-A mountaineer 
Melissa ............. Joel Turner’s daughter 
Rube, Dolph and Tom....Joel Turner’s sons 
Tad Dillon ......... Joel Turner’s neighbor 
and bitter enemy 
Daws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon 
Caleb Hazel ......++.+--. The Schoolmaster 
Major Buford..........Chad’s New Friend 

Margaret, Dan and Harry Dean...... 
eCeedectdcce<coeees Chas BOW nelgnbess 


SYNOPSIS 


Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, little 
Chad, with his faithful dog Jack, wanders 
away from his home in the mountains 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor 
whom his foster father owed. They meet five 
boya with a dog, “Whizzer,’”’ and a fight en- 
gues between the two dogs and their ownera, 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, 
thus starting a feud between the Turners 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted 
by the former. The school-master takes @ 
special interest in Chad, telling him stories 
of ‘The Bluegrass,’ firing in the boy the 
ambition to make a name for himself in 
that glorious country, where he goes with 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on a raft 
of logs. Chad roams around town and is 
left behind. Determined to overtake his 
party, Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, 
and is invited to his home by Major Buford. 
In Chad, Major Buford believes he has found 
@ descendant of a long-lost uncle, and he 
offers the boy a home and education. Chad's 
doubtful parentage becoming known, many 
of his new friends desert him, and feeling 
ehame for the first time, he returns to his 
home in the mountains. He enters college 
in the fall with the school-master, but his 
humble origin still separates him from his 
former friends, 


CHAPTER XV.— (Continued) 


T WAS plain that neither of the boys was 

holding anything against Chad, but neither 
had asked the mountain lad to come to see 
him—an omission that was almost unfor- 
givable according to Chad's social ethics. 
So Chad proudly went into his shell again, 
and while the three boys met often, no in- 
timacy developed. Often he saw them with 
Margaret, on the street, in a carriage or 
walking with a laughing crowd of boys and 
girls; on the porticos of old houses or in 
the yards; and, one night, Chad saw, 
through the wide-open door of a certain 
old house on the corner of Mill and Market 
Streets, a party going on; and Margaret, all 


in white, dancing, and he stood in the shade 
of the trees opposite with new pangs shoot- 
ing through him and went back to his room 
in desolate loneliness, but with a new grip 
on his resolution that his own day should 
yet come, 

Steadily 
Blowly but 
class in the 
ter helped 
great help 
the stern 


the boy worked, forging his way 
surely toward the head of his 
‘“*kitchen,’’ and the school-mas- 
him unwearyingly. And it was a 
mental and spiritual—to be near 
Puritan, who loved the boy as @ 
brother and was ever ready to guide him 
with counsel and aid him with his studies. 
In time the Major went to the president to 
ask him about Chad, and that august dig 
nitary spoke of the lad in a way that made 
the Major, on his way through the campus, 
swish through the grass with his cane in 
great satisfaction. He always spoke of the 
boy now as his adopted son and, whenever 
it was possible, he came in to take Chad out 
home to spend Sunday with him; but, being 
a@ wise man and loving Chad’s independence, 
he let the boy have his own way. He had 
bought the filly—and would hold her, he 
said, until Chad could buy her back, and he 
would keep the old nag as a broodmare and 
would divide profits with Chad—to all of 
which the boy agreed, The question of the 
lad’s birth was ignored between them, and 
the Major rarely spoke to Chad of the 
Deans, who were living in town during the 
winter, nor questioned him about Dan or 
Harry or Margaret, But Chad had found 
out where the little girl went to church, and 
every Sunday, despite Caleb Hazel’s pro- 
test, he would slip into the Episcopal church, 
with a queer feeling—little Calvinist of the 
hills that he was—that it was not quite 
right for him even to enter that church; and 
he would watch the little girl come in with 
her family and, after the queer way’ of 
these ‘“‘furriners,’”’ kneel first in prayer. And 
there, with soul uplifted by the dim rich 
light and the peal of the organ, he would sit 
watching her; rising when she rose, watch- 
ing the light from the windows on her shin- 
ing hair and sweet-spirited face, 
her reverent little head bent in 
the name of the Master, though he kept his 
own held straight, for no Popery like that 
was for him. Always, however, he would 
slip out before the service was quite over-and 
never wait even to see her come out of the 
church, He was too proud for that and, 
anyhow, it made him lonely to see the peo- 
ple greeting one another and chatting and 
going off home together when there was not 
a soul to speak to him. It was just one 
such Sunday that they came face to face 
for the first time. Chad had gone down the 
street after leaving the church, had changed 
his mind and was going back to his room. 
People were pouring from the church, as he 
went by, but Chad did not even lock across. 


obeisance to 





HARTMAN'S 
pecial Farm 
Credit Plan 


60th Anniversary 


Rocker Bargain 


No. 1G772. A comfortable, large 
rocker, made of seasoned hardwood 
Ameri quart d oak finish. 
Upholstered in *‘Imperial’’ leathe: 
trongly built, stout runners, carv- 
ed front posts and back panels. 
N Munn has full Goes, conatrac, 
on an 
Oo Money edge. 





In order that farm dwellers everywhere may take advantage of 
hese wonderful bargains, we have devised an unusually liberal 
credit plan for their special needs. 

his plan isin accordance with the President’s recommenda- 
tion to Congress regarding a more liberal extension of farm credits. 
Only the great Hartman concern with its enormous capital, 22 

big retail stores and gigantic mail order house, could make such 2 

plan successful. 

sell their crops and stock. That’s when you can settle with us—pay 
all or part in 6 or 9 months ora yearif you like, 


Most farmers meet their obligations when they 


1 The Great Hartman’s 
60th Anniversary Sale 


Tous, this 60th Anniversary Sale means pride in achieves 


ment—to you an unusual money-saving opportunity. 


We have 


scoured the world’s markets, bought out factories, controlled 


outputs, placed all our energies and our Ten M 


illion Dol- 


lar Purchasing Power behind this unprecedented sale which 
ean only be summed up in the one word—UNEQUALED! 


ORDER AS MUCH AS YOU LIKE 


HA 
60th Anniversary 
Bed Outfit Bargain 


No 3G714. Complete bed outfit cone 

sisting of 1 1-16 in. continuous post iron 

No bed, 5-16in. filler: i 
design, 57 1-2: 


them. 


The specially advertised items and prices shown here are only 
the merest suggestions of truly wonderful bargains hereawaiting you 
during our great 60th Anniversary SouvenirSale. Order oneorallof 
on’t send a penny in advance or make deposit of any kind. 

Your credit is absolutely good—and it is wide open! No redtape—no 
references—no mortgages—no security of any kind—no extra 
charges—Hartman trusts you implicitly and allows you to pay for 


2in, hig! any amount of goods you see fit to order, absolutely at your own 
metal steel support g; 


‘Y and cotton top fibre convenience. 
. res ¥ 


Never before have such astonishingly liberal terms 


tress.» Full. » been made by any concern in the entire history of merchandising! 


Days 


Free Examination. 
leged to return any article if not perfectly satisfactory. 
cheerfully pays freight both ways. 


At the end of a month you are privi- 
Hartman 


Hariman’s Souvenir Bargain Book 


The Hartman Free Souvenir Bargain Book shows everything in home furnish- 


ings, including wondrous assortments of carpets, ru 


colors—patterns and de: 
stocks of Furniture, Carpets 


signs photographed fromtheoriginals. Itis i 


gs, draperies, in actual 


ike bringing into your home 


, Stoves, Silverware—everything in home furnishings~many 


4 times the size of the largest city stores. 


pusoney 


60th Anniversary 
Heater Bargain 
No. 8G753. “‘Regent’* Hot Blast 
Heati Stove. A service-giving Hot 
Blast Heating Stove that, the 
n_ unexcelled 


No Money iam. F 
Im Advance $11.65 


Don’t Fail to Write a Postal Today For Your FREE Copy and 
Special Farm Credit Pian. 


HARTMA 


4054 Wentworth Ave., 


Furniture & Carpet 
Company 


No Reference Asked = 
Your Credit Cood 





A clatter rose behind him and he turned to 
see a horse and rockaway coming at a gal- 
lop up the street, which was narrow. The 
Negro driver, frightencd though he was, had 
sense enough to pull his running horse away 
from the line of vehicles in front of the 
church so that the beast stumbled against 
the curb-stone, crashed into a tree, and 
dropped struggling in the gutter below an- 
other line of vehicles waiting on the other 
side of the street, Like lightning, Chad 
leaped and landed full length on the horse’s 
head and was tossed violently to and fro, 
but he held on until the animal lay still. 


*“Unhitch the hoss,’’ he called, sharply. 


“Well, that was pretty quick 
boy,” said a voice across the street that 
sounded familiar, and Chad looked across 
to see General Dean and Margaret watching 
him. The boy blushed furiously when his 
eyes met Margaret’s and he thought he saw 
her start slightly, but he lowered his eyes 
and hurried away. 


work for a 


was only a few 
from town toward 

a corner and there 
moving slowly 

his steps she turned 
was, but Chad kept 
and passed her 


days later that, 
the campus, 
was Margaret alone 
ahead of him. Hearing 
her head to see who it 
his eyes on the ground 
without looking up. And 
thus he went on, although she was close be- 
hind him, across the street and to the turn- 
stile, As he was passing through, a voice 
rose behind him: A 

“You aren’t very 
turned 


going 
he turn- 


polite, 
quickly-—Margaret 
around the corner: she too, was 
through the campus and there she 
grave and demure, though her eyes 
dancing. 


little 
had not 


boy.” He 
gone 
coming 
stood, 

were 


“My mamma says a nice little boy always 
lets a little girl go first.’’ 
“IT didn’t know you was comin’ through.” 


“Was comin’ through!’”’ 
little face as though to 
“IT said I 
through this 


Margagset made a 
say—‘‘Oh, dear.”’ 
didn’t Know you were coming 
way.” 
Margaret shook her head. 


“No,” 
“no, you didn’t,’ 


she said; 

“Well, that’s what I meant to say.” Chad 
was having a hard time with his English. 
He had snatched his cap from his head, had 
stepped back outside the stile and was wait- 
ing to turn it for her. Margaret passed 


watching @ through and waited where the paths forked. 


“Are 
asked, 

“I was—but I ain’t 
walk a piece with 


you going up to the college?” she 
now—if you'll 
you.” He was scarlet 
with confusion—a tribute that Chad rarely 
paid his kind. His way of talking was very 
funny, to be sure, but had she not heard her 
father say that ‘the poor little chap had 
had no chance in life;’ and Harry, some 
day that he would be the best in his class? 

“Aren’t you—Chad ?” 

“Yes—ain’t Margaret—Miss 
garet?” 

“Yes, I’m Margaret.” She was pleased 
with the hesitant title and the boy’s halting 
reverence, 


let me 


you Mar- 


“An’ I called you a little gal,” 
laugh tinkled in merry 
you wouldn’t take my 

“T can’t bear to 


Margaret's 
rememberance, ‘‘An’ 
fish,’’ 


touch 


Chad, 


them.” : 
“It know,” Me- 
lissa, 

They passed a boy 
not Margaret. The lad took off his hat, 
Chad did not lift his; then a boy and a 
and, when only the two girls spoke, the oth- 
er boy lifted his hat, though he did not 
speak to Margaret, , Still Chad’s hat was un- 
touched and when Margaret looked up, 
Chad’s face was red with confusion again, 
But it never took the boy long to learn and, 
thereafter, during the walk his hat came off 
unfailingly. Everyone looked at the two 
with, some surprise and Chad noticed that 
the little girl’s chin was being lifted higher 
and higher. His intuition told him what 
the matter was, and when they reached the 
stile across the campus and Chad saw a 
crowd of Margaret’s friends coming down 
the street, he halted as if to turn back, but 
the little girl told him imperiously to come 
on, It was a strange escort for haughty 
Margaret—the country-looking boy, in 
coarse homespun—but Margaret spoke 
cheerily to her friends and went qn, looking 
up at Chad and talking to him as thoug 
he were the dearest friend she had on 
earth, 

At the edge of town she suggested that 
they walk across a pasture and go back by 
another street, and not until they were pass- 
ing through the woodland did Chad come to 
himself. 

“You know I didn’ 
called me ‘little boy.’ ” 

“Indeed!” 


“Not at fust, I 


said remembering 


who knew Chad, but 
but 
girl 


rickollect when you 


mean,” stammered Chad, 
and Chad 
slowly and 


Margaret 
grew grave. 
steadily. wi 
that happened 
I ain’t forgot 


grew mock-haughty 

He spoke very 
reckon I rickollect ever’thing 
out tharas 1t better’n you. 
nothin’—anything.” 

The boy’s sober and half-sullen tone 
Margaret catch her breath with a 
vague alarm. Unconsciously she 
her pace, but, already, she was 
an art to which she was born 
lightly: 

“Now, that’s much 
pasteboard dropped from 
then, and, taking the little girl’s cue to 
swerve from the point at issue, he picked it 
up and held it out for Margaret to read, It 
was the first copy of the placard which he 
had tied around Jack’s neck when he sent 
him home, and it set Margaret to laughing 
and asking questions. Before he knew it 
Chad was telling her about Jack and the 
mountains: how he had run away; about 
the Turners and about Melissa and coming 
down the river on a raft—all he had done 
and all he meant to do. And from looking 
at Chad now and then, Margaret finally 
kept her eyes fixed on his—and thus they 
stood when they reached the gate, while 
crows fiew cawing over them and the air 
grew chill. 

“And did Jack go home?” 

Chad laughed. 

“No, he didn’t. He came back, and I had 
to hide fer two days. Then, because he 
couldn’t find me he did go, thinking I had 
gone back to the mountains, too, Ie went 
to look fer me.” 

“Well, if he comes back again I'll ask 
papa to get them to let you keep 
college,” said Margaret. 

Chad shook his head. 


made 
sudden 
quickened 
mistress of 
and she said, 
better.” <A piece of 
Chad’s jacket just 


my 
Jack at 
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“Tnen ili keep him for you myself.’ The 
boy looked his gratitude, but shook his head 
again. 

“tie won't stay.” 

Margaret asked for 
they moved down the street. 

“You’ve got it spelled wrong,” she said, 
pointing to “steel.” Chad blushed, “I can’t 
spell when I he said, “I can’t even 
talk—right.”’ 

“But you'll 

“Will 

“Yes.” 

“Tell. me when I say things wrong?”’ 

“a 

‘‘Where’m I goin’ to see you?” 

Margaret shook her head thoughtfully: 


then the reason for her speaking first to 
Chad came out. 


“Papa and I saw 


the placard again as 


write,’’ 


learn,” she 
help me?’’ 


said. 


you 


you Sunday, and papa 
said you must be very strong as well as 
brave, and that you knew something about 
horses. Harry told us who you were@®when 
papa described you, and then I remembered. 
Papa told Harry to bring you to see us, And 
you must come,” she said, decisively. 
They had reached the. turnstile at 
campus again. 
“Have you had 
asked Margaret, 
“No,” said Chad, apprehensively. 
“Do you remember the last thing I 
to you?” 
“T rickollect that betterin’ anything,” 
Chad, 
“Well, I didn’t hate you. 
that,’’ she said, gently. 
serious, 


the 


any more tournaments?” 


I’m sorry I said 
Chad looked very 


“That’s all right,” 
saw you on Sunday, 


he said. “=r 
too.”’ 
me?” 
And that wasn’t the fust 
eyes were opening with 


seed—I 


“Did you know 

“T reckon I did. 
time.”’ Margaret's 
surprise. i 

“IT been goin’ to church ever’ Sunday fer 
nothin’ else but just to see you.” Again his 
tone gave her vague alarm, but she asked: 

“Why didn’t you speak to me?” 

They were 


nearing the turnstile across the 
campus now, 


and Chad did not answer, 

“Why didn’t you speak to me?” 

Chad stopped suddenly, and Margaret 
looked quickly at him, and saw that his face 
was scarlet. The little girl started and her 
own face flamed. There was-one thing she 
had forgotten, and even now she could not 
recall what it was—only that it was somee 
thing terrible she must not know—old Mams 
my’s words when Dan was carried in sense- 
less after the tournament. Frightened and 
helpless, she shrank toward the turnstile, 
but Chad did not wait. With his cap in his 
hand, he turned abruptly, without a sound, 
and strode away. 


CHAPTER XVI 
AGAIN THE BAR SINISTER 


ND yet, the next time Chad saw Margaret, 

she spoke to him shyly but cordially, and 
when he did not come near her, she stopped 
him on the street one day and reminded him 
of his promise to come and see them. And 
Chad knew the truth at once—that she had 
never asked her father about him, but had 
not wanted to know what shoe had been told 
she must not know, and had properly taken 
it for granted that her father would not ask 
Chad to his house, if there were a good rea- 
son why he should not come. But Chad did 
not go even to the Christmas party that 
Margaret gave in town, though the Major 
urged him, He spent Christmas with the 
Major, and he did go to a country par- 
ty, where the Major was delighted with 
the boy’s grace and agility, dancing the 
quadrille, and where the lad occasioned no 
little amusement with his improvisations in 
the way of cutting pigeons’ wings and shuf- 
fling, which he had learned in the moun- 
tains. So the Major made him accept a loan 
and buy a suit for social purposes after 
Christmas, and had him go to Madam 
Blake’s dancing school, and promise to go to 
the next party to which he was asked. And 
Chad did—to the big gray house on the cor- 
ner, through whose widespread doors his 
longing eyes had watched Margaret and her 
friends flitting like butterflies months be- 
fore. 

It intoxicated the boy—the lights, music, 
flowers, the little girls in white—and Mar- 
garet. For the first time he met her friends, 
Nellie Hunt, sister to Richard; Elizabeth 
Morgan, cousin to John Morgan; and Miss 
Jennie Overstreet, who, young as she was, 
wrote poems—but Chad had eyes only for 
Margaret. It was while he was dancing a 
quadrille with her, that he noticed a tall, 
pale youth with black hair, glaring at him, 
and he recognized Georgie Forbes, a cham- 
pion of Margaret, and the old enemy who 
had caused his first trouble in his new home, 
Chad laughed with fearless gladness, and 
Margaret tossed her head. It was Georgie 
now who blackened and spread the blot on 
Chad's good name, and it was Georgie to 
whom Chad—fast learning the ways of gen- 
tlemen—promptly sent a pompous challenge, 
that the difficulty might be settled “in any 
way the gentleman saw fit.” Georgie in- 
sultingly declined to fight with one who was 
not his equal, and Chad boxed his jaws in 
the presence of a crowd, floored him with 
one blow, and contemptuously twisted his 
nose, Tr ifier open comment ceased, 
Chad was cing himself known. He was 
the swiftest runner on the foot-bal) field; he 
had the quickest brain in mathematics; he 
was elected to the Periclean Society, and 
astonished his fellow-members with a fiery 
denunciation of the men who banished Na- 
poleon to St, Helena—so fiery was it, indeed, 
that his opponents themselves to won- 
der how that crime had ever come to pass. 
He would fight at the drop of a hat, and he 
always won; and by-and-by the boy began 
to take fierce joy in battling his w upward 
against a block that would have crushed a 
weaker soul. It was only with Margaret that 
that soul was in awe, He began to love her 
with a pure reverence that he could never 
know at another age. Every Saturday night, 
when dusk fell, he was mounting the steps 
of her house. Every Sunday morning he 
was waiting to take her home from church, 
Every afternoon he looked for her, hoping 
to catch sight of her on the streets, and it 
was only when Dan and Harry got indig- 
mant, and after Margaret had made a pas- 
sionate defence of Chad in the presence of 
the family, that the General and Mrs. Dean 
took the matter in hand, 


(Continued next week) 
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Suggestions for October 


(Concluded from page 11 this issue) 
thought these days. The wisdom dis- 
played in their composition means 
the. difference between vigorous 
health in. spring and so-called “over- 
study.” 


Have you visited the schoolhouse 
to see what the new teacher knows 
about keeping the children’s feet 
warm, heads cool, and lungs full of 
fresh air? 

* 

Get your poultry ready for winter. 
The old hens should be marketed, as 
they will*not lay during the winter | 
and the market for them is still good. 
Clean up the henhouse, cleaning out | 
the rubbish, fumigating, spraying or | 
renewing the nests, whitewashing the | 
inside of the house and painting the 
outside. If the garden has nothing 
the hens can destroy—which I regret 
to say is the case in many of them— 
spade up the old lettuce bed and let 
them eat the- grubs. It will be good | 
fer both hens and garden. Give a small 
dose of Epsom salts in a little moist 
food once a week during the month 
and plenty of fresh water at all times. 
Our chief error is in using for broil- 
ers the tender early hatched hens 
that would give winter eves, and 
keeping the profitless old hens. Roos- 
nt are lanuee on their backs on a ‘ : WE WILL FAKE 


platter than eating good food all win- a ' 
ter. Keep just one or two for spring | : 1 0 000 BALES 
when setting time approaches. If | a > 3 
you have any doubts about the wis- AF 10c PER POUND 
dom of this consult the poultry man. | W/ 4 ’ 
x x oR Knowing that thousands of Southern farmers. would have to sacrifice their cotton 
Food keeps well now, so cook | i at present prices to provide kitchen comfort for their wives and daughters we are 
enough - see Saga left a For making this special offer to give full value for one bale to 10,000 farmers. 
instance, boil a kettle of Irish pota- 
toes, then warm them over by dicing | ¥ BAI & : NEV 
and putting in white sauce, slicing | THE PRICE OF A OF COTTON ER BOUGHT ABETTER RANGE THAN 
into a baking dish with a lump of | 
butter and baking, or chipping up | 


with a little bacon grease, salt and 4 E Z 7 | NCESS 
pepper and warming in the frying ~ : . 
pan. COPPER BEARING “~—— IRON RANGES 


de te Made of copper-bearing iron that resists rust and lasts longer than any other stove metal. 
‘ ; walls. It retains the heat, bakes evenly, and lasts longest. 
Have you your winter garder 


planted? “If not, hurry up, get im let: | Itis the Best Range Value on the Market. It Is the Only Range Offered You In Exchange for Your Cotton, ab-b@e a Pound 


beets, carrots, parsnips, cab- ; m roe 
iin” cae ae a ae HERE’S OUR PROPOS!I7ION—Y OUR OPPORTUNITY TO SOUTHERN RANGE, DEALERS: 


: a rr pe oe is . Take this advertisement to the ‘‘Princess’’ dealer in your town, or tc ¥ou are hereby authorized to exchange one ‘‘ANen’s Princess Kange,’ 
re yo Vv Vz oO > ( A f > = oe aca #? NY, > . rei 
Use a oe will want for winter and any range dealer in towns where the ‘Princess’? is not sold. He will ree Sli, tie itt pire No. 198, ni a tems place poe right neeied 
‘arly sp ae, ve . ‘Pp, 30 ; of ane : ated sete ad . hameiware with each customer who delivers to you a 500-poun yale ol 
early spring. | ae give you a * Princess. Range with a ten-piece set of triple-coated enamel- coiton grading middling or better. "We agree. to settle with you as s.ated 
oie 4 x ware in even exchange for a 500-pound bole of cotton, grading middling in our letter of September 19. If this letter has not reached you, write us 
' ia Ps i or better, When you see this range you will know that you were at once and get the benefit of our plan to “Buy 10,000 bales at lc 
Don't worry it your winter sewing never offered greater value for a bale of cotton. per pound,’’ 
is not all done yet if you have plenty 


of warm underclothes ready for the 


Asbestos lined, triple 


You must act promptly. This offer is open onty tik November 1. We can accept only 16,000 bales. 
: , Whether you wish to buy with cash or cotton, write at once for our “Princess Booklet,” and learn how to 
family. get the best value for your range money, 
x * ® 
Be planning for the quilting bees ALLEN MANUFACTURING CcCo., Nashville, Tenn. 
and harvest homes you are going to j 
have next month. 











SEASONABLE RECIPES three weeks, and will keep until the next 
ciidlincthaacae fall, 

Now Is the Time to Make Pickles and 1V,—Norwegian Pickled Cucumbers 

Sauces—Another Week or Two Will Mean Place the cucumbers (small) in @ stone 

That the Season Is Past crock or jar and pour over them a cold brine 

I.—India Relish strong enough to float an egg. Let stand 24 

hours. Next day pour a new brine boiling 
hot, over the cucumbers, Continue this for 
three days. Then take them up and dry on 
a towel, Set them in a dry jar with bits 
of cauliflower, silver-skinned onions, branch- A { { S 
es of dill, and bits of horseradish. Pour over a L } 4 : Lee i Dae oe | H: 
th’s enough boiling vinegar to cover, stand “ ety tte 
one day, then boil up the vinegar and pour ! pu z Staseces: 


Peel and chop 1 white cabbage and 6 large 
White onions, When chopped arrange in 
layers in a stone jar, covering each layer 
With salt. Let this stand for 24 hours, then 
drain off the liquor and wash the chopped 
vegetables in a colander, allowing the cold 
water from the faucet to pour over them, 

1] 


Bring 1 pint of vinegar to the boiling point, hot over the pickles If cucumbers seem too 


ith 2 pound of brown sugar, By teaspoon pord, cook them in the boiling vinegur a few Are they built to last? Or are you SPENDING money, EVERY YEAR, to 
alum, 1 heaping teaspoon of black pepper, minutes, and pour the boiling vinegar over replace rotten flooring, timbers, shingles, silo staves and posts? 


and ground cinnamon, and 2 tea- - tha tbe tons > é : te ; ° 
each of celery and mustard seed, 2! for the third time. : You can make this material last THREE or FOUR times as long, without 
this spiced vinegar in abbage and V aol Brine for Cucumbers and String Beans much additional cost by using 


nion mixture, setting aside ¢ wing to lo 24 quarts of water take § quarts of 
> vinegar, heat the iling p again, and about a peck of grape leaves If pre- 
pour it over th iek n place over ferred, the same amount of wild cherry PREVENTS DECAY EASILY—CHEAPLY—PERMANENTLY 
e fire again, boiling le 3 V y leaves, or half d half, may be used. Put You ought et htd about it. We can’t Bathe whole story here, but a 
er harder for atiou % we? a laver of leaves i the bottom f keg@e and } post card with your name and address, will bring by return mail, our 
until cold ai a \ s : h ts Abe paar cane pickl ; pie a booklet as well as free sample with directions for testing. If you will tell FREE TEST 


= : . " +11 | us just what repair or construction work you have in We will send on request 
If.—Sliced Cucumber Pickies cep with another layer, These will ke hd > Le 





Nand 5 7 : sight, we will advise definitely about treating and the ourFREE outfit for mak- 
of cucumbers sliced thin but not ee pra so Se tae Pith “a oe total cost. Write for your sample TODAY. ing a test of this pre- 


‘ed, large onion sliccd, 1 small gree ath : ee Meese “eg E " Dept. F ; in three minutes 
pepper finely oned. neta eis wee. saan aah be A Reet toa ieee pees ena NE : or THE REEVES Co., ew Orleans on ear desk or table. 
this way they will nev er Wither nor soften, cecal Manufacturers Preservattve Stains, Barn Paints and Ask for the “Free Test. 

Vi—Preserving Without Heat ; ens Reeves Wood Preserver 

Fill the jars with peaches, pears, straw- 

berries, figs, or any desired fruit, and then 


WE.—Vicklea Pe os fill the crevices with sugar, taking care to PE Soest wes ‘ £ Ag ieee 
- : . eckled Peppers have the jurs full without crushing the fruit. Of sugar and 2 cups of vinegar, adding salt Power Where You Want It 
100se rather arse ] . 





let s three hours, Drain, add 1 cup of 
brown sugar, % teaspoon of cloves, 4 tea 
spoon of turmeric, tablespooful of grated 











a 
horseradish, avd enough vinegar to cover. 
Let this heat well, but not boil 








eppers. wasl enn . ® ‘eee o sui the individus taste. Ses i ir- . 
cut off the tops and pia. aiid all Seva Se al the jars and bury in| the ground for fant Ay ol ividual ta al in air Take yourengine 
Fill with a mixture made as follows: To 3 ‘tree ™Months or longer They can be left to the work in- 
quarts of finely chopped cabbaze. add 4 large. 19.,the..sround ag. long - as desired. ; This VIIL—Apples for Winter Use stead of bringing 
rs hehe? = : . : “ S makes delightful fruit, preserving the nat- Aextt : ; ey work to engine. 
onions, about 2 tablespoons of the pepper ‘al flavor of the fruit more nearly than any Pare, core, and quarter enough apples to Thi fit is th 
seed, 2 tablespoons of salt, and either 2 cups re sce I have tri ie : ’ fill a large market basket, take a barrel, Ngee Fp i. 
of chopped celery or % teaspoon of celery OfTT 8 bo ees put an iron vessel containing live coals at most reliable ; Ms 
seed, Pack the peppers as solidly as possi- Vil.—Tomato Catsup the bottom, suspend the basket in the barrel, on Pas" mane TTT Le 
ble, taking care not to burst them, and Cook 1 gallon sound, ripe tomatoes until put a large kitchen spoonful of sulphur on wee i? Xt - Ce 45S St Portsmouth; O 
press the tops back on, Lay in jars or they are tender, then remove from the fire the coals, and cover the barrel with thick eer Engin: 0.» : - = 
crocks and cover with hot vinegar To t and strain. When strained, put back in > quilts. Leave one-half hour. They must 
galion of vinegar (use about half water if kettle over the fire again and cook until they stand about five or six weeks for the sul- . 
the vinegar is very strong), add 4 cups of become quite thick, When they have thick- phur to evaporate. Then cook in the usual How about your neighbors ? 
sugar oon 8 teaspoon of mixed spices; any ened stir inasmall teaspoon of cayenne pep- way. They will taste like apples fresh from If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
spice liked extra can be used. Cover the er, 1 tablespoon of whole allspice, 1 table- the tree, : e : r 
peppers and set away where cool, Fixed in et ot a iyo seed, and 1, tablespoon of [These recipes are selected from some time to advertise. There was never more 
this wav they will not need sealing, and whole cloves, all tied in a thin muslin bag. published in the Delineator. TI have tried interest in livestock husbandry than right 
they will be ready for use in from two to At the same time add 2 heaping tablespoons all but the last and found them excellent.] ! now, Get inte the game, and get your. share. 
































GET YOUR ROOFING 


AT FACTORY PRICES 


Pam add wi ba sings wh your home, poe ng Age and 
your ont puildin gs whe em 4 
wEVER EAR’ VANISD STEEL per OOF. 
a A on besten than wood or metal shingles. 
Costs less. Weather proof. Fire 
. Lightning can’t damage it. 
PROOF AGAINST DECAY. 

“Everwear’’ Steel Roofin; 
coating of lead and zine whic’ 
ing and patching. Keeps eg from rusting, rot- 
cine MG war rping. oe it outlast three ordinary 

Mak roof you will be proud to own 
TESTED IN THE SOUTH FOR OVER TWENTY- 
SIX YEARS. LASTING SATISFACTION. 

Mr. M. 1¥. Northcross, Eagle Lake, Fla., writes: 
**T am dei. uted with your roofing —it is the best 
looking ! ever saw and the easiest to Ader on.’? Mr. 

risman, Micanop/, Fla., wr **You have 
solved the ‘roofing problem for me.” Thousands of 
others praise it. 

GET OUR WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES. 

Don’t buy from dealers and wholesalers—keep in 
your pocket the profit they would get. Write tor 
roofing bookiP, free sample and wholesale factor; 
prices, We sell direct from our f: actory to you 
PAY ALL 1HE FREIGHT CHARGES —furnish nai! - 
and sahers ee the roofing. WRITE 


SAVANNAH METAL 
ROOFING CO., 


Dept, P, 
DAW Savannah, Ga. 


r UBBER 
rol. LNOOFING 


Strictly first quality—not seconds nor millends, 
( Thesame roofing sc} through jobbers, gran) 
m 








ers and retailers under well known factory 
brand at one-third more. We sell direct, to user. 
You pay but one smill profit over factory cost. 
SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet to roll, 
with Nails and Cement. Guaranteed Satisfactory. 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll. ‘ 
2-Ply, Weight 45 Pounds, Roll. 
3-Ply, Weight 55 Pounds, Roll... 

Shipped quick from Richmond; little freight. 
Free Samples and New Catalog quoting money- 
saving prices on 5000 Articles for Home, Fieldand 
Shop. Every Southern Farmer needs this book. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
*‘The South’s Mail Otder House” 


175Shockoe 
Lane, 


Richmond, 











Exchange your wool for 
Jeans, Linseys, Cassimers 
and Blankets. 


Write for Samples and terms 
of exchange 


Atlanta Woolen Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 








ROYAL PEA HULLERS 


Made in Five Sizes. 
THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 
longer than any other. Pea 
Huller on the market. Cy fin 


or 
Heavy fly wheel gives 

uniform speed and light draft. 

Send for prices and descrip- 

tive catalogue, 

DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO. 


Chattanooga Implement and Mfg. Co., 
Ne. 8 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














PEERLESS PEA HULLER 


Strong frame, conical drum and 


cylinder; patented unbreakable 
‘teeth. Hulls most peas with least 
effort and does a clean job. Hand 
and power machines for peas and 
velvet beans—all sizes and prices. 
Write today for booklet. 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., 











Department 63 Atlanta, Ga. 








“ Southern” 


Duplex Pea Huller 


IS GUARANTEED to de more and 
bette: work than any other. It'y a real 
pea-huller, built on right principles—sure 

and certain—has 2 cylinders, doesn’t crush 
peas, easicet to handle; capacity 12 bu. 
per hour. Get our book and real guaran- 
tee before you buy. Send today. 


& SOUTHERN CANNER & EVAPORATOR CO. 
325 Main St., Chattanooga, Tenn, 





When writing to advertisers, 
writing you as an advertiser in 


sive Fa 


sagt." 
The Progres- 
rmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 


am 


| here in the 
wheels 


| the man, and this is net the 
| that 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT — UNIONS 


OCTOBER 
“Are We Doing Our Duty in Coéper- 
ating to Help Brethren in Cases of 
Sickness?” 
“Are We Doing Our Duty in Coéper- 
ative Fire and Other Lines of Mu- 
tual Insurance?” 


(1) 











MUTUAL INSURANCE 


One Way to Help During the Present 
Crisis Is For Us to Organize Our 
Own Insurance Companies 

ae THESE strenuous days when it is 

portant to keep every dollar 

South to prevent the 

our commerce from stop- 

ping, it is refresh- 
ing to havea wide- 
awake public of- 
ficial pointing the 
way our people 
can help them- 
selves without 
asking assistance 
of anyone ERG 

State Insurance 

Commissioner 0 

South i 


of 


MR. DABBS Carolina is 


first time 
we may 
cold leaving 


he has shown tus 
stop a steady stream of 
our borders. 


how 


While we cotton farmers are call- 


ing on the National Treasury for aid, 


i and 


| made public a 


the 
cured a 
ment 


great shipping interests se- 
system of National Govern- 
Insurance, Mr. McMaster has 
letter to the Farmers’ 


Union showing the low cost and sim- 





|} what a 


| tions 


Mutual Insurance of the 
have to carry over. All of 
have had any experience in 
insuring cotton on the farm know 
that the charges of the old line com- 
panies are well nigh prohibitive. 


k 


plicity of 
cotton we 
us who 


Mr. McMaster points out in this 
letter how cotton may be piled out 
in open ground, away from woods or 
buildings, on green pine poles, cover- 
ed with tarpaulin or galvanized iron, 
inclosed with barbed wire, and be 
really more secure than in a standard 
warehouse. J] wish space would per- 
mit a reprint of his letter. The best 
of this is that Mr. McAdoo has said 
that such cotton will be considered 
warehoused by the Treasury. 

2 * OR 

Now then why lay an additional 
burden on this cotton to secure insur- 
ance from a foreign company that 
will take the heavy premiums out of 
our State? Why cannot we organ- 
ize our mutual companies and 
carry these risks at cost, and by such 
careful inspection eliminate the fire 
risk and make merely the in- 
spection ? 


own 


cost 
We 


soon 


do it, and 
we are 

drain on 

has been. 


Mr. 


there is 


can we will just as 
broveht to realize 
our resources insur- 
In other conmmunica- 
MeMaster has shown that 
about 28 million dollars 


to pay South Carolina 


as 


ance 


now 
outstanding 


policy holders the value of their pol- 


! olina 


icies 
years 
lars have 


at 
something 


maturity. In the 
like 10 
been invested in South Car- 
that now there 18 mil- 
lion dollars of South Carolina money 
in the hands of other people to 
rich other sections. This-is net 
serve, and takes no account of 
sums for office expenses 
high salaried officers that are 
States 

Since the letter Mr. McMaster 
wrote me was published and which [ 
have referred to proper committees 
of the Farmers’ Union, |} am in re- 
ceipt letter with statements of 
the to the people of York 


few 


dol- 


past 
millon 
so are 
en- 
re- 
the 
and 
in other 


vast 


of a 
value 


County, of the Farmers’ Mutual 
(Fire) Insurance Company, with 
$1,153,235.00 in force on 1,241 policies. 
The total loss for 1913-14 was $1,518; 
expenses of operation $985; making 
a total cost of $2,503.16 or not quite 
022 of 1 per cent. The total cost to 
insured since organization in 1892 has 
been less than 30 cents on the $100 of 
insurance carried. How does that 
compare with $1.50 on the $100 that 
we sometimes pay for only a few 
months? Is it any wonder insurance 
companies grow enormously. rich? 
How long can our people stand such 
a leak without bankruptcy? It looks 
like a good time to begin a long need- 


ed reform. B.-W. D. 


A SUCCESSFUL FARMERS’ UNION 
WAREHOUSE 


How the Enfield, North Carolina, 
Farmers’ Union Has Codédperated 
to Hold Cotton and Secure Loans 
For Its Members 


HE Enfield Farmers’ Union Ware- 

house Company was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of North 
Carolina on the 20th day of Septem- 
ber, 1911. The stockholders met three 
days later and organized by electing 
the following Board of Directors: W. 
T. Whitehead, J. H. Sherrod, H. S. 
Harrison, J. W. Hardee, and Geo. P. 
Bennette. 

At the time of organization they 
had only about $200 in the treasury. 
They rented an old tobacco 
house and went to the 
made arrangements to 
thirds of the market value of the 
cotton at the time it was stored on 
the warchouse receipts. In just one 
season the farmers saved about one- 
thousand dollars on their cotton, 

In the fall 1912, cotton crop 
being short and good, - they 
didn’t run the stor house. When 
the Government reports, came out in 
the summer of 1913, predicting such 
a large crop of cotton, the Directors 
immediately called a meeting of 
stockholders and they voted to solicit 
more stock to build a 
By the time the cotton 
ready market the 
ready to take 
was built 
be easy 





ware- 
banks and 
borrow two- 


the 
prices 


ot 


age 


house. 
crop was 
warehouse was 
it. The building 
railroad so it would 
and unload, of brick 
and corrugated siding and roofing, 50 
fect wide and 100 feet with a 
drive way through the It will 
hold 2,000 of At any 
time the Dircetors all the 
money they want from the banks of 
Enfield at 6 per cent to finance the 
cotton crop of Halifax County. 
The plan is very simple indeed. 
farmer brings his bale 
cotton to the warehouse with the gin 
weights and the cotton is stored 
in the warehouse. The Com- 
has it insured for its full market 
and issues a negotiable ware- 
The farmer takes the 
receipt to the bank and deposits it as 
security and borrows from the bank 
at 6 per cent—two-thirds of the val- 
ue the He then takes 
the money and pays his debts 
and holds his cotton as long 
he wants to. He can hold it in 
warehouse one whole year, and the 
won’t amount to over one- 
half a cent per pound, and for anoth- 
er half a cent he can interest 
on the money he So for 
one cent per pound a farmer can hold 
his cotton in his own 


storage 


for 
care 
on the 
to load 


of 


long. 
CEMtCE. 
cotton. 

can get 


bales 


The 


or bales of 


away 
pany 
value, 


house reeeipt. 


of cotton. 


as 


the 


storage 


the 
borrows. 


pay 


warehouse a 
whole year. 

Tt is 
up onc 
months, 
clear 
Cent. 
100 
for 


the 
per 
and in such 


saving 


often case cotton will go 
pound in three 

case there is a 
three-fourths of a 
example: a farmer stores 
of cotton in a 
months. That cotton is 
$75 per bale. He can borrow 
from the bank $50 per bale, or $5,000 


cent 


of 
For 
bales warchouse 
three 
worth 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


on 100 bales. The interest at 6 per 
cent for three months will be 1% per 
cent, or $75 $5,000. The storave 
will cost about 20 cents per bale per 
month, or 60 cents for three months, 
$60 for 100 bales, making the total 
cost of holding the 100 bales $175. 

Now suppose cotton goes up only 
one cent per pound in three months, 
that willamount to$5 per bale, or $500 
in 100 bales. Now let us subtract $135 
the cost from $500, and we have $365 
net gain. Suppose half of the cotton 
in the South were stored in ware- 
houses for three months, and we will 
figure on it going up just one cent, 
there would be a net gain to the 
farmers of the South of $23,725,000, 
or if cotton should go up two cents 
per pound there would be a net gain 
of $56,225,000. There wouldn’t be any 
more expense. 


on 


or 


Now some one 
figuring this. out, 


said to me as TIT was 

“Suppose it went 
down one cent per pound.” T told 
him: “Instead of going down it 
would go up more than two cents if 
half of it were held off the market, 
Now somebody else is ready to say, 
“Oh, you just can’t get the farmers to 
hold half of it o the market.” Well 
if you can’t, can you not get some of 
them to hold and did you ever know 
the time when cotton didn’t go up in 
August? It is a suicidal policy to iry 
to market in three months a crop 
that it takes us 12 months to make, 
and the manufacturers 12 months to 
manufacture. Some one must hold it, 
and the farmers can hold it cheaper 
than the buyers, 

GEO. R. BENNETTE. 


Enfield, N. C. 





EDUCATIONAL WORK OF TH 
FARMERS’ UNION 


Extracts From the Report of Chair- 
manC.C. Wright, of the Educational 
Committee of the National Union 

HE study of scientific agriculture 
and domestic science has been in- 
troduced into many the rural dis- 
tricts, and systematic campaigns have 
been waged for 
longer school 
terms, better 
traified teachers, 
better buildings, 
and better equip- 
ment. 
The work of 
tablishing 
libraries 


ot 


es- 
rural 
has gone 
successfully — for- 
ward. The  ques- 
consolidation of weak school 
districts and the transportation of 
pupils has been agitated in quite a 
number of States and progress has 
been made here. The question of 
compulsory attendance on the public 
schools receiving and more 
consideration and it is 
only a question of a short time until 
the strong arm of the law shall say 
to the careless and indifferent parent, 
“You must educate that child, for 
whose being you are responsible,” 
and thus prevent it, through ignor- 
from becoming a possible, nay, 
a probable, menace to the church, to 
society and to the State, 
The decrease of illiteracy, 
by the reports from the various 
States, the sed enrollment and 
attendance schools, almost ev- 
gratifying and is 
evidence that 
becoming more and more 
vitally concerned to the future 
welfare of the men and the women of 
tomorrow. 
' 


MW? Some 


MR. WRIGHT. 


tion of 


1S more 


everywhere 


ace, 


as shown 


increa 
in our 
erywhere, is truly 
an unmistakable 
people 


our 
are 


as 


of the 
Aevriculture 


States, the Boards of 
cooperating with the 
school authorities in promoting coun- 
ty and district school fairs where the 
exhibition of agricultural products is 
stressed and emphasized. 
eration between 
is doing much 
more closely 


are 


This coép- 
these two agencies 
to popularize and to 
correlate the work of 
these departments in some sections. 
In other sections, specific work has 
been introduced in the schools and 
successfully carried out along defin- 
ite lines, which has added much to 
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Says: 
Be sure you’re Certain-teed— 
then zo ahead. 
Roof every building on your 
farm—house, barn, silo, granary, 
machine shed—everything with 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


This 15-year-guarantee label is 
on every roll or crate—and the 
three biggest roofing mills in the world 
oe u p the Rsuaranves. 7 
roo fing * 8b proves any hing, 
This labelis your insurance, 


Your dealer can furnish Certain-teed 
Roofing in rolls and shingies=tmede tr by 
the General Roofing Mfg. Co., world’s 
prot roti manifactirers. "Bast St. 

is, Ill., Marseilles, Ill, York, Pa, 





Something new. Big seller. Good repeater. No 
§competition. Immense demand. * ZANOL” Con- 
centrated Non-Alcoholic Food Flavors. Over 50 
kinds. Put upintubes. Four drops go as far as 
a teaspoonful of bottle extract. Also Soaps, Per- 
fumes, Toilet Preparations—100 other specialties. 


MEN AND WOMEN-100% PROFIT 
Every home by a customer. Hustlers = 
make 86 to $8 a day. Experience unnecessary. 
teach you how. No capital coguined. 2 Fine commpis 
case furnished to workers. the first in your 
territory. Write quick—today—a 

postal will do—for full particulars 

American Products Co. 1025 Third St.Cincinnati,0. 














Seve sity 3 to 
W linea feet 
ber mirute 


Finished Lumber 
Always Sells 


work it up — get 
that sure monoy 
yourselves. Use the 


D Hustier Planer 
and Matcher 


for flooring, ceiling. weather- 

boarding, etc. None better, costs little 

makes money quickly. Write today for circular 
and prices. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbis, 8. C. 
Address nearest point, 








he 


aT \ ty 


aK 
=*"""4'3 Cents Per Rod Up 


Strongest, heaviest wire, Double gal- 

ized. Outlasts others nearly 2 o 1. Low pb’ 
Street fro Ragen, . Cusp =e rgd styles for urpose-. 
horse, cattle. Iso lawn 


fey De poe Nstoloo "Ball meatal for catalog and 

ice and ga’ 8 t} or ca’ 0; 

sample to teat ana compare with others. Address = 
ROWN FENCE & WIRE £0. 























ices 


Ohio 





YOUR IDEAS 


" $9.006 offered for certain inven- 


Ga 
On — ‘ 
: oh rough sketch for free report as to patent- 
¥ ee ) ability. Patents advertised for sale at 
\ WS our expense in Manufacturers’ Jour! 
CS 
+ CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, » Patent Att’ys 
'} Established 16 
947 F. Street, Sieanesamce, Da 





CHEMICAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER $1.00 


Save yourself the risk of being burned out by having 
a dry powder chemicial fire extinguisher which will put 
out the fire at once. Reducesinsurance. Always ready 
for instant use. Endorsed by Fire Chiefs and insurance 
companies'everywhere. Should bein every house, barn, 
stable, garage, school and —— building. Weighs 3 
pounds. By mail $1.00, o for $5.0) 


Carolina Cutlery Co., Box «02, Greensboro, N. C, 





FINE BREEDING AND EXHIBITION STOCK 
Fo? sale cheap. Single Comb Buff Orpington hens, (lay- 
ing now)Pullets, Cocks, Cockerels, Golden Buff all over. 
Extra fine Single Comb White Leghorn Cockerels, chalk 
white, April hatched. 


CARL CILLILAND, Siler City, Route 1. N.C. 


S. C. White & Brown Leghorns 


Pullets, Hens and Cockerles for sale. 
Also aMmmoth Bronze Toms. 


PAUL M. PEARSON, Charlotte, N. C. 


SQUAB RAISING neau Pigeons weigh 


one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 
strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 
RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO., Greensboro, N. C. 
Both 


Reds S. Orpingtons “Wrie® 

From prize stock. aah ag Satisfaction cinaubiees. 
S. J. C. DEATON, 

Red fancier 10 — CANDIS, N. C. 


























| quit, 


| number that were 





Squabs from our Car- | 


| 


the interest taken in the work of edu- | 
cating the masses. | 

While the success of the educa- | 
tional work, as a whole, has been tru- 
ly gratifying, yet we must confess 
that in some States and in some com- 
munities in other States, the organi- 
zation has not accomplished what it 
might have done, and it is but simple 
justice to all to say that all the re- 
sults touched upon in this report are 
not directly traceable to the activi- 
ties of the membership of the Farm- 
ers’ Educational and Coéperative Un- 
ion as an organized force. It seems 
that in a few sections, the member- 
ship has lost sight of the true Ssig- 
nificance of the first word in the offi- 
cial title of their organization. May 
the members speedily become con- 


vinced of the urgent necessity for un- | 
iting their efforts with those of the | 
majority of the order, who are labor- | 


ing so arduously for the improvement 
of existing conditions around and 
abcut them. 





A LITTLE PARABLE WITH A 
BIG MORAL 


What a Farmer Noticed About Codp- 


eration in an Ant Hill 


HILE in my fields a few days ago 

I noticed an ant hill that so forci- 
bly illustrated your articles on coop- 
eration of farmers in the buying of 
their supplies and marketing their 
produce, that I can not refrain from 
speaking a word of encouragement to 
you along this line and bidding you 
God speed in this great work. 

Near this ant hill were a number of 
ants endeavoring to carry a large 
worm to their storehouse. The worm 
was many times larger than all the 
ants, and for one or a few ants work- 
ing alone, efforts would have been 
futile. In th#s I could see the power 
of united effort. With one or a few 
farmers we can’t do much toward 
carrying our points but with a united 
band we could move mountains. 

In this company of ants I noticed 
some that would start to assist in the 
work and would soon drop out. In 
these I could see the farmers who 
join in goéd efforts but soon become 
dissatisfied and cut loose. Some- 
thing did not go to suit their particu- 
lar whims and they were ready to 
thereby losing the benefits 
themselves and weakening the effort 
being made. 

I noticed another set of ants in this 
moving aimlessly 
around not giving any assistance in 
the moving of the worm, nor doing 
anything for themselves, but were on 
hand ready to enjoy the prize when 
the ones that had made the effort de- 
livered the prize at their store-house. 
In these I could see the farmers who 
take no interest in anything that is 
being done for the betterment of this 
class, but move around in an aimless 
way until something has been secur- 
ed; then they are ready to enjoy the 
benefits thus secured without doing 
anything on their part; ready to reap 
the benefits but not willing to pay the 
price. SUBSCRIBER. 

Yorkville, S. C. 





Last fall when our State Fair was 
going on here we had an address by 
a gentleman from Georgia who had 
traveled in Europe as a member of 
the Rural Credit Commission. I was 
in the audience and asked him what 
chances a rural credit bill had of pas- 
sing Congress when there were only 
7 or 8 farmers in that body according 
to his own admission. To this he re- 
plied that the whole country recogniz- 
ed the justice and need of such a 
measure, since a famine would come 
to the United States in the near 
future, with increase of population, 
unless there was a similar increase 
of bread stuffs and crops by the farm- 
er. Now the daily press is telling us 
that rural credit is to be postponed 
till the next session.—J. L. Berg, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 





Make your neighborhood @ reading neigh- 
borhood. 


(19) 1047 











Here’s What the Big Four “20” 
Did at the great Fremont, 
Neb., Tractor Demonstration 


that was not done by any of the other 30 or 
more makes of tractors entered: 


1. Raised and Lowered Its Plows by Motor Power. 
2. Backed In and Plowed Out Fence Corners. 
3. Plowed Up the Head Lands—Corners-Angular Pieces. 


in Addition to Doing All That 
a Good Tractor Should 


Big Four Tractors made good every day at Fremont. 
They’ ll make good every day on your farm. Making good 
is a habit with them. Remember the three special features 
above. Keep in mind, too, these facts: 


The plow, the power plow hoist and tractor are a com- 
plete unit. The plows are raised and lowered by the power 
of the motor either moving or standing still, A touch of the 
plow lift foot pedal instantly raises the plows or lowers them 
into the ground. The Big Four excels at threshing and all 
belt work. Always ready—easily and quickly started—a 
tractor you can depend upon. 


A size tor every farm—“20” and “30”, 4-cylinder, 3 
and “45”, 6 cylinder, 3 speed. 


Emerson-Brantingham implement Co. (Inc.) 
Good Farm Machinery se: Established 1852 


612 W. fron Street Rockford, Illinois, U. S. A. 


or Touch of the Foot Lever 
raises or lowers plow 


speed 


Write for 
FREE 
Catalog 












































Pull Out the Stumps Quick! 
Plant on Virgin Soil 


O*s year makes a difference of from xo profit to $1,281 


on 40 acres. Pull out the stumps, double the land 

value, raise a bumper crop on virgin soil! Thousands 
are doing it! Why not*you? Get a Hercules All Steel 
Triple Power Stump Puller! Clear your land once for all. 
Pull any stump in five minutes—an acre.or more a day— 
three acres without moving machine. The 


_Hercules:Stump Puller 


=A, is 400% stronger and 60% lighter p others. Genuine Steet 
“ P means strength. Triple power means more pull than a locomotive. 
Double ratchets mean safety. Accurate work means Jigh? draft. 
Send name in now for fine free book and special price offert 
Don’t wait! Write a postal NOW! Address 
HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO. 
280 23d st. CENTERVILLE, IOWA 





D3 YOUR ROOFING AND EXPOSED SHEET METAL WORK 
if will give lasting service and satisfaction if made from 


ype Lie 


BEST BLOOM 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Specially adapted forCulverts, Tanks, Silos, Roofing, Siding and all 
forms of sheet metal work. APOLLO Roofing Products are sold by 
weight by leading dealers, Write for “Better Buildings’’ booklet. 

















MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flaver 
you want. If your dealer does mot sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for yeu. Manufactured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Med ip the Truat WINSTON - SALEM, fi. 6. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 





editions made 














MACHINERY 


For Sale—One ten-horse I. H. C. portable 
gasoline engine, $400. Used only a few days. 
One new eight disk Hoosier grain drill with 
fertilizer and grass seed attachment, $60. 
Two two-horse Syracuse turning plows. F. 
L. Holcombe, Fayetteville, N. C, 


| | HELP WANTED | 


LOCATE HOMES AND POSITIONS NOW 


Never a winter rolls around but what we 
get dozens of requests from men and boys 
who are looking for positions on good farms; 
and never a winter rolls around but what 
Wwe get as many more letters from farm owne 
ers who want such men, 

If you have lands for sale, if you are 
looking for a position, or if you want to em. 
ploy good men—go after them now. Don't 
wait til) it’s too late. 

Remember the man who locked his stable 
after his horse was gone. 

Our classified columns are eagerly and 
closely read for such announcements and for 
a few pennies a week you can find just 
what you are looking for. 

Then you'll be ready to start the new 
year with definite plans. 

Rates cheerfully furnished on 
Address Advertising Department. 











request. 





Wanted—6 good 
128, Dunn, N. C. 


Wanted—Family to take charge 


farm. W. D. Nelson, Jr, 909 Ellis, 
Georgia. 


tobacco farmers, 





of truck 
Augusta, 





Wanted—Several honest, industrious peo- 
ple to distribute religious literature. Salary, 
$60 a month. Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Wanted—By man with family, position 
as farm manager for 1915. Has had long 
practical experience in farming. R. 2., Box 
29, Walterboro, S. C. 


Salesman — For High-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary, Good pay and 
promotion for steady workers. Complete 
instructions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., Danville, Va., “Box D-23.” 








$120.00 “Absolutely Sure—Man or woman to 
distribute religious literature. Sixty days’ 
work. Quick promotion. No experience nec- 
essary. Spare time work also. Ziegler Com- 
pany, _Dept, 107, Philadelphia, 





Box | 








Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Gilts and service boars 
of quality. Riverside Stock Farm, Bracy, Va. 








“One Magnificent Registered Duroc - Jersey 
Boar—$50. Pigs entitled to registration, $8 
each; two for fifteen. J. W. Hardy, Jeffress, 
Virginia. 

Duroc-Jersey Pigs for Sale—Gilts and 
boars. Eligible to registration. No better 


stock bred. Short feed crop account drouth 
forces us to reduce our stock at a sacrifice. 
Ten dollars each. Cash with order. Fort 
Valley Fruit Farm, Fort Valley: _ Georgia. 


POLAND- CHIN A&s, 


For Sale—Poland-China Boars. J. 8. Offi- 
cer, Sparta, Tenn, 
~~ Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. Satis- 


faction ag ea Thomas & Chamings, 





Round Hill, Va 

Registe red Poland China herd boar, One 
sow: Twenty-five dollars’ each. Oliver | 
Boughman, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


~ Registe red Big Bone Poland-¢ ‘hina “Hogs— 





Vissering & Grieve strain. 25 per cent dis- 

count on pigs before January 1, 1915. 20 pigs 

crossed with Poland-China and Berkshire; 

will sell cheap on quick sale. Hill Brook 

Stock Farm, South Boston, Va, 
GUERNSEYS 





Guernsey Bull—‘“His Eminence Frolic No 
14698,” grandson of noted bull, “Masher’s 
Sequel’ A. R. 44; offered for sale to avoid 
inbreeding. For pedigree, photograph, price, 
ete., address James O. Gardner, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


HEREFORDS _ 


For Sale C heap—Thirteen h 
tered Hereford cattle. 
herd, Forest Hill Farm, 








head of regis- 
A nice foundation 
Clemmons, N. C., 


“HOLSTEINS 








Registered Holsteins—Calf, grandson n of 
King of Pontiacs, $125; heifer, $125. trade 
heifers, $30. W. D, Mooney, Danville, Va, -: 


JERSEYS 

















20 Jersey Heifers for “sale—Most of them 
bred, and 2 Jersey bulls. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

RED POLLS 

For Sale at a Bargain—Two Red Polled 
bull calv es, four and five months old. Write 
for breeding and prices. Sam’! Hairston, 
Wenonda, Va, 

HORSES, 

Registered Percherons — Mares, Stallions, 

Filliés, Cheapest place in South to buy. 


Cc. A. Alexander Co., Harriston, 
MULES 


Excellent Farm Mule, we ight 1,000 pounds, 
cheap to quick buyer. Frank Railey, Mar- 
GS, ‘ 


Va. 








garettsville, N. 
SHEEP AND G OATS 


F r Sale—Angora Goats, fine “stock, prices 
very reasonable, More ec than sheep. 
Ss. L. Herndon, _Chapel Hill, N. 


Hampshire Downs—10 ewes from 1 to 4 
years old, and 1 ram lamb, not akin, $150. 
Choice rams of different ages all registered. 
Thomas &C Chamings, Round Hill, Va. 


























_RABBITS 











ares for sale at reasonable price. * Saas 
|} est and best meat on earth. Send for de- 
scription and _ prices, Address, Richland 
Heights Rabbitry, Grottoes, Va. 
DOGS 
Pedigreed Collie Pups. M. K. Stroud, 


Herndon, Va. 





Pure-bred Gordon Setter pups for sale $10 
each. G. W. Hicks, Orange, Va., Route 2. 





Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E, R. McClellan, Box 
$27, Birmingham, Alabama. 


Wanted responsible 





party to take charge 


of business in each county. New Automatic 
Combination Tool, combined wire fence 
stretcher, post puller, lifting jack, etc, 
Lifts or pulls 3 tons, weighs 24 pounds, 


Sells to farmers, shops, teamsters, etc. De- 
scriptive catalogue and terms upon request. 





Harrah Manufacturing Co., Box M, Bloom- 
field, Ind, 
Wanted—Live manager on farm seven 


miles west of Greensboro, near Guilford, on 
macadam road and main line Winston rail- 
road. One hundred sixty acres: Thirty 
acres in bearing apple and pear trees, Sev- 
enty acres in cultivation, balance wood land. 


Modern dairy barn, ten high-grade heavy 
producing Holstein cows, two mules, nice 
new five-room cottage. All necessary farm 
implements. Owner will furnish everything, 
Only first-class dairyman and farmer need 
apply. Fine opening for hustling progressive 
farmer Address C. 


S. Watson, 606 Ashboro 


St. Greensboro, N. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 


Young man wants job on stock and dairy 
farm. Good references, Dairyman, Box 352, 
Florence, 8. c. 








“Ww ho wants experienced real estate, 2, Office, 
farm manager or overseer? Result getter; 











85; best references; sober. Can furnish of- 
fice or farm help if desired. State salary. 
“B," Bogué Chitto, Miss, 
BERKSHIRES 
Berks rkshire ire pig x3 twelve wee ks ol old, five and 
six dollars. Gilts and service boars a spec- 


ialty. J Virgilina, Va. 
Pure Bred Berkshires—I keep only regis- 
tered stock of good breeding and will sell 
n@ animals that are not of high standard, 
Pigs and shoats of both sexes for sale, 
Prices moderate, yet a Berkshire boar and 


J. Drumwright, 











grade up your herd for profit. Write for 
further information. A. 2 Thompson, 
Herndon, Va. 

CHESTER - WHITES 
"oO, I. C. Pigs—Silver’s strain. tegistered. 


Ramsey Bros., Crouse, WN. C. 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
R. O. Boyd, Ran- 








nae Months Durocs, $10. 
dolph, Va. 











TWO OR MORE BREEDS - 


Ww anted—Good grade stock hogs to r raise 





on shares. A. Kite hen, Newton, _Ga. 
Hereford Cc ‘attle; Devon Cattle; | Berkshire 
Hogs—All registe red. Jarman Farm, Por- 


terdale, Ga. 


es n 1 Rams; 


, Box P 


“Essex. Pigs; Collie Pups, 


Rams, immediate shipment; pigs and pups, 
October and November shipment. i @. 
Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 





Percheron Stallions — Registered, 
some individuals, best strain of 
breeder’s prices. Angus cattle. 
Stock Farm, Je ffersonton, Va. 


~~ Registe ‘red Esse << Duroc- Jersey, ~ Poland- 
China pigs, sows in farrow, service boars; 
grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 
Cattle. Satisfaction or money back, I paying 
return on stock, J. E. Coulter, Connelly 


hand- 
the blood, 
Rose Dale 























Springs, N. C. 
LEGHORNS. 

Best Quality Single ie ‘omb White Leghorn 
Pullets—60 cents each. Seagrove Poultry 
Farm, Seagrove, ] hs 

150,000 Baby _ Chicks for Sale—Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 


any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave, F., Birmingham, Ala. 


MIN ORCAS 


Minore as—Spring 
. Write. 
N, C. 





“Black | ie 
erels, § 
he a 


pullets, , $1; ; cock- 
Selling fast. F. W. Graves, 





ORPINGTONS 


Hundreds White Orpingtons. 
Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 

~—¢ rystal White Orpington hens, pulle 8, | and 
ecockerels $1.50 to $2. Mre. H. FE Seay, 
Blackstone, Va. 


March-hatched 





Midnight 








Buff Orpingtons, ten dol- 
lars per dozen. Broilers thirty-five cents, 
fryers, fifty. Pure English Setter pups, ten 


dollars each, 


Miss Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, 
Virginia, 











ROCKS. 

Buy Barred Rock Cockerels Now—Ring- 
lets, extra fine, half price, Western Slope 
Ranch, Salisbury, nw. CS. 

Barre a Plymouth Rocks—Heavy laying, 
trap-nested strain. Cockerels, $1 up; pul- 
lets, 75c up; trios, $2.50 up. W. W. Shay, 
Cruso, N. C. 





} Banc roft. 








| Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. 
| Todd, Greensboro, N. C, 


| 


/ $1.15 per 


White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. ¢. 


WYANDOTTES 











Randolph Poul- | 


White Wyandotte Cockerels—i0 good. ones 

for sale reasonable. Frank Hamrick, White 

Vyandotte Poultry Yards, Shelby, N, C. 
DUC KS 

Muscovy y - Ducks and drakes for sale, H. B. 
Lawrence, Holland, Va. 

PIGEONS 

Fot Sale—Two hundred pigeons, Robert 
A. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, N. C, 

Pigeons — Carneaux breeders, $2 pair; 
youngsters, 75c cach. Will exchange for 
White Leghorn pullets. H. P. Shaw, Gaff- , 
ney, Se i 

MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
3aby Chicks, 8 cents. Johnson Poultry 


Farm, Coulwood, Va 


| 


T'1Z PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Fall Cz 
thousand, 
by parcel 
Oaklin 


ibbage and Collard 
path a Us plants, 
posi; 2.50 thousand, 

Farm, Sellawury, ne Cy 


Seed Rye and Oats---Rye, 
90 cents; oats Hundred 

bright, recleaned. Grower, 
Miccosukee, Pla la, 


i lants-—cC abbage, _ lettuce. 
ready. Bermuda onion, and 
Oct. 20th. By express $1.25 
500 for 75c. By mail 40c per 100. C 
alog free. Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla 


Appler oats, 80c; Bur clover, 
per bushel, $1.50; N. C. seed rye, per bushel, 
$1.10; Crimson clover seed, per bushel, $5.50; 
Sun dried apples, 50-pound bags, per pound, 
5c; White Blooming Sweet clover, per pound, 
15¢, Write for price list. Hickory Seed Co.,, 
Hickory, N. C. 


Plants, 
50 cents 
by 


$1.50 
100, 
express. 


“Florida 
bushel, oats, 
Bushel variety, 
Rudolph Herold, 

Macklin’s 
beet now 
ery ready 


1,900, 


Grown 





and 
cel- 


per bushel, 





|| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES id 





100 Silver Campines, s, Black Minorcas for 


sale, Lowe’s Poultry Farm, Burlington, N.C, 

“White | Orpingtons, Light Brahmas, | An- 
conas—Chickens, $1 each. Mrs. F. D, Pat- 
terson, China Grove, N. C 





Exhibition Stock and Eges—From. “White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. 
poultry guide. 
Lee Harllee, 
ton, S. C. 


Illustrated 
Beverlea Plantation, Harry 
Owner and Manager, 





INCUBATOR 


Incubators—War prices on eggs and chick- 
ens will prevail this fall and winter. Why 
waste the hen’s time? Buy a Petaluma, 
with self-regulating heat control, and keep 
the hen laying. We pay freight. Agents 
wanted. J. A, Huske, State Representative, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE 
cabbage plants, 75 cents per 
W.. , Proctor, Morrisville. Ne C, 


Early “Jersey and Charleston ~ Wakefield, 
Flat Duch and Succession cabbage plants, 
$1.25 thousand. Ready. Strawberry plants, 
$2.75 thousand. Duroc-Jersey hogs for sale. 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga 


OATS, 
Fulghum Oats—$1.50. 
South Carolina, 














Frost-proof 
1,000. Ww. 








W, I. Rice, Govan, 


~ Oats—Hammond’s- “Seed Oats. ~ Henry ry C. 


Hammond, Augusta, Ga. 


Fulghum Seed Oats—$1.50 per 
L, Coleman, Devereux, Ga 


Cho: 





bushel. F. 





ce Seed Gahan and Improved 
Rood Bros., Omaha, Ga, 

For Sale—Yellow Peruvian Seed Oats— 

Sample free. J, A, Rowiand,; Richfield, N. C. 
— ee Oats for Sale—$1.3 35 bushel; 

select seed; no smut, R. E. Lee, Concord, Ga 
1,000 Bushels of Fulghum Seed Oats for 

E. 


Sale—$1.75, f.0.b. cars. R., Wheeler, 
Sparta, Ga. 


























For Sale—Pure Appler Oats—80c_ per 
bushel, f.o.b, Johnson McCrackin Co., New- 
berry, & C. 

Nice Appler Oats—Recleaned, 85 cents, 
f.o.b. Wakulla. W. G .McLean, Route 2, 
Maxton, Ie GC. 

600 Bushels_ “Pure ~ Appler Oats for Sale— 
75 cents per bushel, G. C. Shuler, Bowman, 
South Carolina, 

For Sale—Appler Oats—Recleaned and 
free from smut. W. H. Bullard, Roseboro, 


North Carolina, 











Seed Oats for Sale—Pure Georgia grown 
Appler oats, $1 per bushel, f.o.b, Clermont. 
F. W. O'’Kelley, Cle rmont, Ga, 


Hastings 100 Bushel Oats—One dollar p per 
bushel, ten bushels at ninety cents, A. 
Shanklin, Cle mson ¢ ‘ollege, s. Cc, 


One 





Hundred Bushels of Recleaned Ful- 

ghum Oats for Sale—$1.50 per bushel. J, F. 
Cason, W arrenton, Ga., R. F D. 4 

Improved Appler Oats—A_ big yie lding 

rust-proof variety 85¢c bushel recleane d and 
graded. * (Pe, ep Moffitt, Ramseur, N, 


Six “Thousand B ushels Se ed Sere ee 4 


Bancrofts, Georgia Rustproof, selected seed. 
Eighty cents bushel, Address, Nunn & An- 
drew, Perry, Ga, 

For Sale—6,000 bushels Bancroft Seed 
Oats—bright, clean and free from _ other 
grain; made 78 bushels per acre. Price 85c 
per bushel, For immediate shipment. B. L. 
Bridges, Eliaville, Ga. 


FF ulghum Oats—This lot” js from ; see seed ¢: care- 


fully selected and culled, guaranteed true to 
type. Undoubtedly the greatest oat the 
South has ever developed. $1.75 per bushel, 
Check with order. J. C. Jac k, Aug ista, Ga, 


Hastings Hundred 
from rust; big yiel 
by our company. 
bushel, f.o.b. 
the price is 
Quincy, » Fla. 





Bushel Se ed Oats—Free 
lders; raised and threshed 
8-bushel sacks, $1 per 
Quincy, Fla. Buy early while 
low. Owl Commercial Co., 





RY E 


“bt ushe Is. 
f.o.b. 
Conover, 


For rye at 
Isenhower 


“good seed r 
our station, 
5 Pa 


Sale—100. 
bushel, 
& Company, 








Barnwell County Raised Seca Rye—War- 
ranted not to trail, $2.50 a bushel. J. M. 
Easterling, Barnwell, S. C. 

WHEAT 

Choice Seed Wheat—tLeaps Prolific, $1.50 
per bushel, touth’s Mills, Randle man, N. C. 

Seed Whe at—Be st Le ap’s Prolific and 
Fultz; graded. Jno. K. Goodman, Mt, Ulla, 
North Carolina. 

‘MISCELLANEOUS “SEEDS AND PLANTS. 

“For Sale—Crimson Clover, Hairy Vete h, 


North Carolina Seed Rye. 
Goldsboro, Nn. ¢ 


Cabbage, Collard, Caulifiower, Tomato, and 
Geo. M, 





For Sale—Leap’s Prolific seed wheat, 
pler oats, rye. All nicely recleaned, 
and free from smut. W. P. 
North Carolina, 


Ap- 
graded, 
Barber, Barber, 


Jeffreys and Sons, } 


Par- | 


Darling- | 





nice 


| SR. 





Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed, Fare 
paid. Piedmont Business College. Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


| MISCELLANEOUS __ | 


Fine 








Apples for 
barrels, Price 
rett, Dillsboro, 


White or Brown hastera hens and “white 
cockerels, seventy cents, Male Shepherd dog 


Family Use—In boxes or 
yar ata by mail. R. F. Jar- 
N. C 

















six dollars, J. L. May, Prosperity, S. C. 
Pure blood Hamburgs. Excellent layers. 
Registered Victoria pigs and gilts. Best 
quality, _M. Goodr lan, Mooresville, N. C. 
25 Xmas, New Year and - Greeting Post- 
cards, 10c. Try us and be satisfied. Ger. 


Am. Post Card Co., Dept. E, Burlington, Ia. 


Star Root 





Wanted—-Jimson Leaves at 9c; 
at 60c; Star Grass Root at 25c, and about 
two hundred other articles at high prices. 
Write us at once. R. T. Greer & Co., Marion, 





Virginia, 

For Sale—Seed wheat. One yearling 
Shorthorn bull, and one Hereford bull 
calf, Shropshire sheep. 2 Pony colts, Berk- 


shire pigs. Rhode Island Red and Plymouth 
tock chickens, W. E. Shipley, Valle Cruces, 
North Carolina, 


a, "MONUMENTS — 


Monuments—Foreign and domestic monu- 
ments, marbles and granites. Designs fur- 
nished on application. W. O. Wolfe, Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. t 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility. 




















Two farms cheap. 
Mills, Va. 


Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N, 


Florida Orange, 
farm tracts. 
Ba tes, 


Daniel Brown, Guinea 








Vegetable Lands—Small 
Quick sale; bargain. Thomas 
Sanford, Florida, 
Sale—Eastern Virginia farms, 
fifteen to thirty dollars acre, 

J. E. Barrett, Carrsville, Va. 

Forty Cows, New Barn and Eqvipment for 
sale, with or without farm, Apply at once. 
Leymore, West Raleigh, N. OM 


A fine grain ‘and stock farm 148% ~ acres. 
Large Colonial house. Fine location, at a 
bargain. For description write, J. R. White, 
Madison Lun, Va. 

Farmers—Here is a good country. We 
grow everything except wheat, apples, alfal- 
fa, Write for bookict Jefferson County 
Business _ League, Monticello, Florida. 





~P or 
size, 
cash. 


any 
One-third 














for Sale—Small or large. 
location and price preferred. Let 
you some good homes. R, E 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Farm 

State size, 
me _ show 
Prince, 

Come to Southwestern 
ed farms; no recks or 
fine health. 
Write for list. 
Arkansas, 


Lands 


sas!—Improv- 
swamps pure water; 
Surprising bargains; terms. 

Tyson & Brown, Stephens, 








“Arkans: 














Saw timbcr near railroad 
or share of sawed lumber, 
farm in connection if desired, 
farm to careful tenant. J. T, 


ter, South Carolina, 


station for sale 

Would rent 

Alco another 
Bigham, Ches- 
For Sale—82 Acres—2% miles Victoria, 
Va., on sand clay road. 3argain, $1,490. 
We have farms of every description. Come 
and look them over. Write, Carter & Setzer, 
Victoria, Va., or Newton, N. C. 


and Alabama—Pine lands in 
tracts of. 40 acres and up, for general farm- 
ing, stock raising, fruit, vegetables, etc. Ele- 
vated and gently rolling; good water. $5 to 
$i2 per acre, Liberal terms, For Folder, 
maps, ete., address, Geo, Kilborn, Box 212, 
Mobile, Alabama, 


Thousand Dollars cash, 
dred year for seven years, 
farm of a hundred acres, producing twenty- 
five hundred bushels of corn a year. Fine for 
clover and stock raising. Five-room house 








—M ississippi 





balance five hun- 
buys an improve: 





and sple ndid wells of flowing artesian water. 
Rose 


E. McN, Hill, 


Sale—E xcelle nt 
and bright tobaeco farms, Good lands 

cheap at the price. Fine water; improved 
roads; desirable and healthful location; and 
good market; school and church advantages 


‘arr, N. Cc. 





For ny grain, grass, stock, 
and 


Write for descriptive catalogue today. Jef- 
freys, Hester & Company, C hase c ity, Va 
For | Sale—! 584 Acres Locate a < on n good eat 





lic road, near school and church; 5-room 
dwelling, good barn, two tenant houses, 
200 acres in timber, 175 acres in cultivation, 
50 acres in pasture; 35 acres in bottom land; 
7 miles from Abbeville, 3 miles from Ver- 
dery. Price $7.75 per acre; easy terms, Al- 
len Banks, Troy, 8. C. 


Ww rite us Ly return 
tive literature and 
farms and homes, 


mail for our descrip- 
price list of Virginia 
especially adapted to 
grain, grass, tobacco, truck and stock rais- 
ing. We handle nothing but the best bar- 
gains, and can save you a good bit of mony 
on your purchase and help you to get a bei- 
ter home than you can possibly find any 
where Write us for any additional in- 
formation you may wish. The Realty Co. of 
Virginia, Inc., Blackstone, Va. 


else. 
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The Cotton Market Situation 


STEADY tone has ruled in the 

Savannah market this week. Good 
middling advanced to 9%c, then re- 
acted M%c, to 9c, at which price con- 
siderable cotton has been sold, rela- 
tively speaking. So far there has not 
appeared any undue pressure on the 
market which is encouraging. At the 
same time it is important that we 
turn loose as much as the narrower 
market is ready to absorb. In order 
to be able to carry the surplus, we 
must realize on as much as is reason- 
ably practicable. 

The present price is much better 
than was threatened a month or six 
weeks ago, although the war situation 
has got worse and the crop outlook 
improved. This is a year when we 
must make the best of a bad bargain. 
The situation is about the same as it 
would have been had we made a crop 
of over 20,000,000 bales without the 
war. Such a crop would have cer- 
tainly meant low prices because of 
the surplus to be carried over; yet 
we will have to carry an equal sur- 
plus this year owing to the much di- 
minished consumption. 

So !far the market has had no help 
from speculation, except the small 
retail variety afforded by the “Buy-a- 
Bale” movement. This has done much 
to encourage a feeling of confidence, 
but can hardly under any circum- 
stances materially relieve the ulti- 
mate pressure. Moreover, much of 
these petty holdings will be put on 
the market later this year as the 
small investors find they need the 
cash. It is a mistake to think that 
speculators are working against the 
market. Absolutely the only reason 
why the big future exchanges remain 
closed is the fear that an avalanche 
of selling would bring a calamitous 
decline in prices. They are trying to 
get the old interests all settled so as 
to remove the danger of a disastrous 
liquidation. They want the position 
to be such on re-opening that the 
contract market will afford support 
by supplying a medium for buying at 
the low prices, instead of being used 
as a means of unloading. 

The only way the market has been 
able to hold up as well as it has done 
is through the ability to restrict the 
early offerings to the more pressing 
needs of the consumptive demand 
while yet the load was not excessive. 
As picking proceeds and the ginning 
returns loom up, the load will inevit- 
ably become more onerous. We must 
sell then, when we have the oppor- 
tunity. Because a few sales can be 
made to the patriotic small buyers 
of a bale or so at 10 cents is no 
ground for expecting that the crop 
can be sold at that figure. Later on 
we will need the utmost exercise of 
self-restraint to hold the offerings 
within reasonable bounds; we will 
need all the financial aid obtainable 
and-all the facile machinery of specu- 
lation to lend a hand. Most import- 
ant of all, we must leave no doubt 
whatever as to the certainty of a stu- 
pendous cut in the acreage next 
spring whether we hold the price up 
fairly well or not. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 





Tax Acreage and Wear Cotton 


HE cotton growers of the South 

just now are being much consid- 
ered all over the country. That the 
acreage in cultivation should be cur- 
tailed in 1915 is universally conceded, 
but no practical way has been devised 
to insure sucha result, so farasI have 
seen. After giving much thought to 
this subject, I have decided that the 
best plan to insure a fair reduction 
on the farm of each and every plant- 
et would be for’ Congress to levy a 
tax of five dollars or more on each 
acre above 15 acres to each laborer 
over 14 years of age. This tax to be 
uniform, of course, throughout the 
United States. Some such measure 
must be adopted to control selfish 
planters who encourage a reduction 
in planting by speeches, but practice 
an increase on their own farms. If 
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Tires.” 


Deaier's name. 


(21) 1049 


SG 8 a 5 ae 8 ee 8 ee 2 ee 2 ee © 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Without obligation on my part please send me free a 
Firestone Inner Tube Bag and your book.“*The Care of @ 
I want Book No. 40. BelowI give name of tire 
I use and dealer I buy from. 


fuse the following make of tire 








Dealer's address 





My name. 











For 15 years—as you may know—Firestone quality has led the world. 


been no break in the matchless record of Firestone Tires in daily service, on all roads, 
Yet they cost you no more than the av- 
Firestone builders are tire specialists, with the largest 
You get the benefit of this 
specialized production and enormous output. Only average price 

for the tire of extraordinary service. 


erage, 
exclusive 





on all kinds of cars. 


tire factory in America. 


Most Miles per Dollar. 


Address 
der eréutraiwdredesaeue 


HE Firestone experts have an- 
swered that question once and for 
all for every car owner. 

answered it first by building the kind of 

tires that save most money. 
have answered it also with a valuable 
book that shows how to save some money, 
no matter what tires you use. 


If you own a car, send the coupon above or 
write us for this book. 
and address of your dealer and mention what tires you use, 
we will also send you Free a Firestone Tube Bag. See below. 


Firestone 


Tires and Tubes 
Defeat Them All in Service—Meet the Ordinary in Price 

















They have 
And they 


If you give us the name 





There has 














FREE to Car Owners 


Tell us the name and address of your dealer and the tires you 
now use, and we will send you Free with our book this popular 
Firestone Waterproof Tube Bag. Will keep your extra inner 
tubes fresh, dry and clean and protect them from injury. 























If You Can’t Get Firestones Easily 
We Will Have Them Sent to You 
Nearly every dealer sells Firestone Tires, but if your deal- 
er has none, he will get them promptly if you insist. If 
you aré not near a dealer, write us, and we will see that 


you are supplied from a nearby station. 


Mail Coupon or Card for Free Book Now — Ask for Book No. 40 
FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


‘‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 





such method should be adopted, the 
production of cotton would be re- 
duced one-quarter to one-third, and 
naturally result in a higher price. 

There is another way to increase 
the price of cotton and that is to in- 
crease its consumption. There are 
several sure ways to do this. Let all 
the farmers induce their wives and 
daughters and their town and city 
cousins to wear more cotton clothes. 
The writer remembers the time when 
women wore calico dresses that re- 
quired from eight to ten yards to the 
dress. Now, judging from appear- 
ances, most women only use about 
two yards. Again, in the good old 
days, ladies wore (so I am informed) 
three to four undergarments, made 
of cotton goods, linen or domestic. 
New the wearing of one only is con- 
sidered enough among the “upper 
ten” society ladies, while but few 
wear. more than one skirt and that 
very much abbreviated. One million 
bales of cotton in addition to what is 
now used would not be more than 
sufficient to properly clothe the wo- 
men and children of the United 
States. 

Patriotic Southern people, male and 
female, should cease to wear silk 
socks and stockings and return to 
cotton hosiery, which until recent 
years has been considered good 
enough for the best people ever rear- 
ed in the United States. 

J. M. RICHARDS. 

Weatherford, Texas. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 


Grading Cotton Seed 


There is another important ques- 
tion, and that is, you should grade 
cotton seed, so that there will be 
some encouragement to the farmer 
who takes care of his seed, and when 
he sells you a ton you get a ton of 
good seed free from dirt. Under 
present conditions, how can the gin- 
ner who takes the dirt from the seed 
compete with the ginner who runs it 
back in them? You pay both the 
same price, while the man who runs 
the dirt out cannot possibly make as 
good out-turn to his customer as the 
one who leaves it in. I am frank 
enough to say that I do not under- 
stand milling or crushing conditions 
sufficiently well to advocate any plan 
to change this, but I know there is 
some remedy and believe you should 
put it into effect—George A. Holder- 
ness, in address. to North Carolina 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 





Important Hereford Sale 
HE Atlantic Hereford Cattle 
Breeders’ Association will hold a 
sale of 50 bulls, cows and heifers at 
Orange, Virginia, October 15. L. W. 
Hill, Secretary, Locust Dale, Virginia, 
Says it is a great offering. Their ad- 





vertisement is now appearing. Look 
it up and go or mail your bids. 

James started his third helping of pudding 
with delight. 

“Once upon a time, James,” admonished 


his mother, “there was a little boy who ate 
too much pudding, and he burst!” 

James oonsidered. “There ain’t such a 
thing as too much pudding,” he decided. 

“There must be,’ continued his mother, 
“else why did the little boy burst?” 

James passed his plate for the fourth 
time, saying, ‘“‘Not enough boy.”—Multitude, 





'A Chanee For You To 
— Get Trees FREE — 


Readers of this paper can get Fruit 
trees, Shrubs, Roses, Shade trees free 
if they will write us at once—a post- 
al wi:l do—about our new Club plan; 
we will send full details by first mail. 
You can interest your friends the first 
time you talk to them, for our prices 
and our trees are right; you send in 
their order and for the little effort we 
will give you trees free—or cash if 
you wish. Write us today about 
this free tree offer, and get our book- 
let and list. 


HOWARD NURSERY CO., 
Box 106 C, Stovall, N. C. 


KITSELMAW 
(Get It From} 
Are the Factory 
ti Direct 


GS Sot r 














FENCE 


We make you 





save you money. 
Look at these 
very low prices. 


Wire. Large free Catalo 


Barbed 
styles of Farm, Poultry and 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 


awn Fence. 
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Make Mone 


Grinding ana 
Into Flour ond Feed 





peace 
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You can make the same 
big profits, wide-awake farmers, 
gtainmen and others all over this 
country are making, by grinding 
wheat into flour and feed with this 
big money-making little flour mill ¢/ 
wonder of the age—the : 





iy 





NY 


min 

Being a complete, compact roller 
flour mill in one small case, requiring so 
little capital, power or attention to run, 
bbls. finest roller patent flour and | it flays all competition right and left 
$40 profits a day. ata big profit. 


Sent on 30 Days Free Trial 


with money-back guarantee. That’s our faith in it. We'll also help you 
install it and start you off right with our free sales helps for capturing 
the business that’s | very door. Noprevious milling experience necessary. 
Write for our free book, ““The Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill,’’ plans, 
estimates, and letters from actual users telling how it’s making 
money for them and will make 
it for you day after day. 
Write today. you have 
nothing to lose but 
much to gain. x 


Gelf-Contained Roller Flour 


Turns wheat into money fast, as it makes 
“A Better Barrel of Flour Cheaper” than 
the biggest mill—makes high as 50 








Anglo-American 
Mill Co., ine. 

502 Central Trust Building 
Owensboro, Ky. 














YOU CAN HAVE FRESH FRUIT 
—— From Your Own Trees — 


A few Apple, Peach, and Plum trees set around the house or in the 
garden, will give all the fresh fruit your family can use, and you can sell the 
surplus to your neighbors for a nice little sum. For early Apples we would 
suggest Yellow Transparent, Liveland, Red June and Summer Banana; Fall 
sorts are Bonum, Buckingham, Grimes Golden; winter sorts, Delicious, Para- 
gon, Stayman, Winesap, and York Imperial. 

The good Peaches are Mayflower, Victor, Camellia, Carman, Hiley, Lindley, 
Belle of Georgia, Elberta, Munson, Salway. You will find Early Green Sugar, 
Rankin, Seckel, Bartlett, Effie Holt, Garber, Kieffer and Miller Pears the best 
for home use. 


Lindley’s Trees at Special Prices. 


You can save money by taking advantage of our special discounts which we 
offer for early orders. We will keep the trees for you and shipat the proper 
time for planting. Shade trees and shrubs areas important as fruit trees, for 
they make the homes comfortable and attractive. Send today for our pricelist 
and catalog which gives complete information on planting and care of trees; 
also ask for our beautiful new booklet showing plantings around Southern 


homes. 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., Box 106 A, POMONA, N. C. 








f=", One Tractor For Every Power Purpose on the Farmge™ 


ear DESIGNED expressly for general pur- 
e 


, Sua poses on the average farm. The result 


of ten years steady improvement. Actual 
one-man control, easy to operate, inexpen- 
“The Little Fellow with The Big Pull” 


sive to buy and maintain. Turns short 
and gets into fence corners. GUARAN- 
TEED 50% reserve surplus over rated 
tractive power and to have more power 
per pound than any other tractor built. 

UNEQUALLED FOR PLOWING AND 
CULTIVATING as it will easily pull four 
14-inch plows, plus harrows or packer, 2 
miles an hour. oes more plowing than 
five good men and teamsand plows deep- 
er and better. Saves time and brings 
bigger crop yields. 
CHEAPER AND BETTER THAN HORSES 
for plowing, harrowing, seeding, mowing, 
threshing, pumping water, hauling, road build- 
ing, ete. 

Send today for free booklet, and our plan of 
“Demonstrating Before Buying.” 


Dept. P-4, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


15 Tractive--35 Brake Horsepower, 3000 Ibs. draw- 
bar pull. 4-Cylinder Motor. 3-Speed Control. 








Great State Fair, Raleigh N.C: Oct. 19-24, 1914 


Finest attractions this year ever seen at a Southern Fair; 

De Lloyd Thompson loops the loop and flies upside down in an aeroplane 2,000 feet above the earth; 
Gigantic Fireworks Spectacie ‘Panama in Peace and War’® Climax of new and wonderful effects in pyro- 
technics, showing battle of aeroplanes and warships using radium shells: in addition a $1,000 display of firee 
works nightiy. Flying Herberts—Hatch’s Autodome—Great Calvert—Bennett Brothers Hay Wagon; and others. 
Fast Racing—Big Purses—Good Track. Better Babies Contest under auspices State Board of Health and 
Woman’s Club of Raleigh. Huge Agricultural Displays frem, all over the State have been booked. Some 
of the finesi stock ever shown in North Carolina aiready entered for premiums. 

Reduced rates, special trains and convenient schedules on all railroads. 
mation to JOS. E. POGUE, Secreta y 


Write for premium list and full infer- 























When writing to advertisers, mention The Progressive Farmer 


SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS 


Warding Off Hog Diseases—How to 
Cut and Shock Corn Successfully 


ITH the coming of the fall days 
too often comes hog cholera for 
the good of our pocketbooks. If it 
isn’t the worst disease it may be any 
one of three 
four minor 
that help in keep- 
ing down. over- 
production im our 

herds. 

I. believe 
half at least 
all these 
may be 
by careful atten- 

MR. FRENCH tion to feeding 
and sanitation. A few rules that we 
have found to work well on our farm 
are: to allow hogs secure 
green succulent feed 365 days in the 
year; to feed a fairly well balanced 
ration; to have coal slack, salt, sul- 
phur, and ashes in the hog lots at all 
times; feed once a week a teaspoon- 
ful of some coal tar dip (Minor’s 
Fluid, Chloro Naptholeum, Zeno- 
leum, Creso, etc.,) per each hundred- 
pound hog, mixing it with the slop. 
Spraying or dipping the hogs once 
each 10 days during hot weather—and 
as often as possible during the cold 
months and spraying the houses of- 
ten enough to keep them sweet and 
free of vermin,—we deem very im- 
portant indeed. 

* * 

And while we are spraying suppose 
we clean the hen house thoroughly 
and spray it with the disinfectant—to 
which has been added some thin 
whitewash. I have seen a lot of hens 
during the past month that have a 
lot more of sand than I have; for I 
couldn’t have stayed in one of their 
houses 10 minutes, to say nothing of 
spending the whole night there. 


or 


ones 


one- 
of 
losses 


avoided 


to some 


* ok Ox 

A friend was telling me at one of 
the institutes this summer that he 
had made two failures in cutting and 
shocking corn. Careful inquiry 
brought to light the fact that he had 
cut his corn when altogether too 
green; then had shocked it so poorly 
that the shocks had fallen partly or 
entirely down. He will try it again, 
following the directions I gave him: 
First, to cut no corn until the shucks 
(husks) have become brown and the 
leaves, below the ear, brown also. 
Then shock his corn about a shock- 
ing horse in a manner that will leave 
an air space in the center of the 
shock. Then finally see that the 
shocks contain not more than two 
and one-half bushels of shelled corn, 
and that the bundles are set up fairly 
straight, all leaning slightly toward 
the center of the shock at the same 
slant and the top of the shocks snug- 
ly tied with twine. 

We should probably shred this corn 
had we the labor available for doing 
the work, but if we do not shred we 
can have about as much feed by 
shucking the corn by hand, leaving 
the shucks on the stalks, and binding 
the fodder in snug bundles. These 
then are put up in large ricks at the 
barn or alongside a grass field and 
fed in large mangers, or on the grass 
sod. Good bright fodder handled in 
this manner makes fine feed and 
practically every blade, shuck, and 
boot will be stripped from the stalks. 

* * * 

Calves that have been running with 
their dams all summer are liable to 
suffer quite a setback in growth if 
they are removed from their dams 
too abruptly. We like to taper the 
fellows off gradually, by getting them 
up in a field near the barn where 
there is plenty of good grazing and 
bringing the cows to them a couple 
of times each day for a week. Then 
let them nurse once per day for two 
or three days. If this practice is fol- 
lowed and the calves given some 
grain (shelled corn) they will pass 
over this critical time with practi- 


cally no setback. A. L. FRENCH. 


THE PROGRESSIVE | FARMER 


oYou Spend a Post Stamp o 
We'll Save You Dollars 


Perhaps you are going to re- 
shingle, finish off another room 
or make repairs for Winter. 

Write us fully today about 
the nature of your building or 
repairs, Our twenty-five years’ 
experience with building mate- 
rials and methods can probably 
show you how to save money, 
whether you use our products 
or not. Whether residence, 
barn, factory, garage or poultry 
house, our building experts will 
gladly give you advice and in- 
formation. The service is free. 


Neponset Roofings for 
Sarm, factory and raile 
road buildings, 


All we ask in return is permission 
to submit samples of our Neponset 
Roofings, Spark-proof Shingles, Wall 
Board, Waterproof Building Papers. 
You are under no obligation to use 
them, but you may find them exactly 
suited to your needs. 

Since Neponset Roofings were first 
made, hundreds of rvofings have corhe 
and gone. Neponset Roofings’ increas- 
ing and enormous sale is due to one 
thing—they have made good for 25 
years. Records like these: ‘Not a 
leak in 13 years; One roofing taken 
up after giving 8 years of the best kind 
of service and relaid a second time” 
reveal the proof of Neponset Roofings’ 
long wear. Better dollar-for-dollar 
roofings are not made than 


EPONSE 


ROOFINGS 


The double-width Neponset Shingles— 
spark-proof, attractive, permanent, non- 
splitting and non-curling. Neponset 
Proslate, a colored ready roofing for 
bungalows, etc.;_ Neponset Paroid, the 
standard prepared roofing for farm, face 
tory and railroad buildings, etc. 


Building Advice, Samples 
and Booklets FREE 


We have thousands of dealers, but if 
you don’t know one, writeus, | 

For $3 we will send prepaid this pretty 
Neponset Doll House. Equal to any $10 
house. If you don’t think so, you may re- 
turn it at our expense and get your money 
back. This price is possible because the 
house is so effective an advertisement. 
Strong and durable, 19 inches high and 30 
inches long, 





New York 
Washington 


Chicago 
San Francisco 
Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 





A Nitrogen Fixing or Legume 
Bacteria put up in liquid solu- 
tion ready to put right on the 
seed as soon as you are ready 
to plant it. Full and complete 
directions go with every 
package. Price list postpaid: 
1 acre, $1.50; 3 acres, $3.50; 5 
acres, $5; 10 acres $8; 20 acres 
$15; 50 acres $35. Terms--cash 
with order. 
Special Discount to Seedsmen and Agents. 


Western Legumogerm Co., Topeka, Kas. 











When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 
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Virginia Beys Have Peanut Clubs | 


HE boys of Southern Virginia | @ 6“ Ss 
have become interested in raising q F d q M t 
ne | all eal oun u 








peanuts, and the United States 


partment of Agriculture has been or- | ae Coat | bh $e 
ganizing peanut clubs to assist them. | D ities" ||. % Have | Telephone 
The first crop is now ready for gath- SR | ee 

ering and promises such good returns is 
that it is hoped that similar peanut | 
clubs may soon be organized in other 
parts of the South. The Carolinas, 





\ ( YS 
“I am a.farmer and raise corn, cotton,.cattle and poultry. Ifound I must \ 7/7 Bo Yip 
have.a telephone. The subject was brought up in our Farmers’ Union. I», «/ / ore A 
and sixteen of my neighbors decided to.go in together and each buy and put” Pegg CHa 78 B 
in our own phone at.a Small cost per phone, including wire, switchboards, ; ne tiie 
Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Ala- 7 ee | etc., each family taking an equal share in furnishing, getting out and putting #” 4% \N 
bama, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, ii up the poles. I:am now ale to call the markets and find when prices are 
Arkansas, Virginia, and Tennessee all y good and when our.produce is wanted, We can call our merchants and have 
offer excellent fields where good pea- Supplies sent.out'by paccel.post. Since.putting up our line, there heve been 

' three barns burned in our neighborhood, our own feed barn being one of the 
number, Had we not been able to call in the help of our neighbors by 
phone, we would have lost our home and all the surrounding buildings.” 

(Name _.on request.) 


nuts may be grown. In parts of all | 
these States it is hoped that the boys 
may be taught to raise peanuts either 
as a cash crop or as feed for pigs. 


: 3 ~ . THIS 
Substantial prizes have been offer- TELEPHONE 


: West frie aie 
grow good peanuts. | WILL PUT YOU 2S: ery CC, 4 TH 
The peanut clubs which have been |’ ‘“*“NEXT DOOR” : : ‘ BOLLARS 
organized in eight counties in South- FO ; You J 

ern Virginia are similar to the De- EVERYBODY Rural Telephone ve 


partment’s corn clubs. The age limit 

for members is from 10 to 18 years To find out how:easily YOU and YOUR NEIGHBORS plainly just how to go about each detail, They have 
; J 'y : te 

as it is in the corn clubs. The peanut can get the best telephones, and put them up YOUR- helped farmers in many localities to have -the great.con- 

butter companies that have offered SELVES, you should write to us at.once for two veniences and protection of telephone communication 

special prizes have made it possible valuable free books: “How to Organize a Rural Tele- with.each other, and with the nearest town, 

es abe : = Ss : ” 4 : 

for boys to compete in the following phone Company’ and (How to Build Rural Telephont Send for these FREE BOOKS at once, Just fill out the 

counties: Isle of Wight. Prince = , coupon, paste it on a postcard, and direct it to our nearest 

George, Nansemond, Surry, Dinwid- These books cover the subjects thoroughly, and tell house named below. 

die, Sussex, Chesterfield, and Green- 

ville. This covers a district already WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 

famous for the production of as , Makers of the 8,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 

perior variety of peanuts, and soa SOUTHERN HOUSES: 

most favorable locality for trying out Atlanta Savannah Cincinnati Kansas City Dallas 

the peanut club idea. Richmond New Orleans St. Louis Oklahoma Cily Houston 

Se ee | EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Save vour papers and 

















get a binder. is — 














Business Talks "or Farmers and 


Farmers’ Wives 





By J. A. MARTIN 








PREVENT FIRE W. Straub Co., Dept. M, 38th St. & Filbert 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Superior Mill & Mfg. 
Co., Springfield, Ohio.; Williams Mill Mfg. 
Co., Ronda, N, C.; Yadkin Valley Mill & 
Mfg. Co., Ronda, ‘N. C.; A. H. Patch, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn, 


M*’*> cities are passing ordinances against 
the use of wood shingles. The loss from 





fire due to weoden shingles cannot be esti- 
mated, Following is a iisit of our roofing 
manufacturers who make the best rooting: 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburg, 


Pa.; Barrett Mfg. Co., New York, N. Yu; DRILL PLANTING PAYS BEST J f i \ 
{ \ Lo 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Philadel- hk. BUTLER and others have often re- f ts : Y ; oni > 

phia, Pa., (Genasco Rooting); East Birming- Pasa the use of ts =F ‘ ouLanNt Dedl \ 


t grain driils in- eo a : 

ham fron Rooting Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Stead of sowing seed ‘“‘broadcast.”” Here are . F ho peer AE OWie 0, Anywhere\ 
Edwards Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O.; Carolina the numes of grain drill manufacturers who ‘ r z a “sn 
Metal Products Co., Wilmington, N. €.; Gen- odvertise in our paper. Get their literature ba Be 3 pS LS eg ate fer pe 
eral Roofing Co., East St. Louis, U1, York, and then see your merchant: manufacturing profit, the rest_of your 
Pa.: H. W. Johns-Manville Co. New York, N, American Secding Machine Co Spring dollar buys what you need. The other 


Y.; Lyon, Conklin & Co.. Ine., Baltimore, field, Ohio.; Cole Mfg. Co,, Box 300, Char- . 
Md.; United Roofing Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, lotte, N, C.; Gantt Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 3A Folding Pocket 
Pa.; Whitaker Paper Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Gooddell Co., 18 Main St., Antrim, N. H., - 
Cartwright Metal Roofing Co., Philadetphia, “Cahoon Seed Sowers’; John Deere Plow K O D A K 
Pa.; Bird & Son, Fast Wealpole, Mass. €o., Book No. VB2, Moline, Il.; Moline 
If their goods can't be found at your mere Plow Co., Dept. 10, Moline, IN, New Or A Pocket Camera —so simple that the 
chant’s write to them direct. leans, La, and and Dallas, Texas; Rawlings ; beginner can make good pictures wee it 
Impleme ‘o e ey rom the very start, even to the developing e 
iki pets: . i MEP ie. iy — : ie and printing, Capabilities that appeal to ot an rage. She <thege 
interna tione arvester Co,, Chicago, those who know photography in every detail. will suit your needs, Any allows you % 
SAVE YOUR FRUIT TREES B. F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Ky, Made of aluminum, covered with fine seal 00 Saas tae ren oe ee oy oat baie 
T'S come to the point now when a fruit = ER LE grain leather, Has a superior rapid recti- fied that the are as good as any you 
l tree might as well be cut down as left un- linear lens and eeeak Pau ——. shutter ever saw or eard of, the | oad come 
sh ’ bie, ee with automatic speed of 1-25, 1-50 and t-100 o¢ ack tome and you’re nothing out. 
sprayed, Without spraying, good fruit is ‘ DEAR TO EVERY WOMAN W seco alan tite “bulb” ahd Came annem CATALOG FREE—Write for catalog you 
impossible. Now is the time to get ready for Pf THERE is anything that a woman takes action, Has reversible brilliant finder, two want. Get full ee ee ee 
this work and to place your orders for pride in it is in pretty kitehen utensils. tripod sockets, rising and sliding front, auto- on Engines, 
: : matic lock, Uses Kodak film cartridges, (can * 
: ; - : sari also be fitted for plates), loading in daylight 
gladly recommend as they advertise with us, If you don’t believe it—drop your wife's for six or ten exposures. Is right In every 
us. pretty new pan and wateh her face—also detail of construction and finish. Pictures 


stc i i | Saco m. Galloway. Pres. 
The James A. Blanchard Co., 596 Hudson her broom, postcard size (344 x 5%). Price $20.00. : Se waa we Com oe 


Terminal, New York, N. Y.:;: E. C. Brown Co., ave you noticed those pretty ads of The KODAKS $6.00 and up. WM ham P\ Se 
93 Jay St Rochester, N. Y.: eming 0: Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Ken 














pumps, ete. Here is a list of people we I've seen this demonstrated many a time. 





Ask your dealer, or write us for Kodak catalogue. 
~ ’ 1 ‘ - 

las, 1/0 Williams St.,o Middleton Coun. “The Wear-lEver Kitchen. Write and get EASTMAN KODAK co., Remember that if what you want to buy 

Field-For P re 99 11th S$ oh =e : te cdas a 435 State Street, Rocuester, N. Y. is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 

— pon May ge ty ; oe nave ween thee wishes 2oe- ee you can often get it by putting a little no- 

| tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 


195 Depot St., Salem, Ohio W. & bB. Doug- sington, Pa.? They offer to send a booklet 











N. Y.; Goulds Mig, Cu., Senecé ‘alls, N, 3 ecommend them, 4 
H. L. klurst A = “i. — ¢ 
hi EF. B i ; H 4 ¢ , - You have got to diversify, Brother Farmer. To plant some fruit. It sells at home, War or no 
A shi: nd, O oe ; Pan. HAVE YOU SENT YOURS? war. Quick returns you must have. Then why not save one-half on 
Ashland, iio. saw ‘ as t g , 
ee ai ae hie aes ¢ a ee ee FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
RAD My a hic < y articl as 
Pump Co., 224 fro: ay, Rochester, N. Y.; ree “ry . : et _ 2 ll kinds of Nursery stock by buying déreet from a nursery that sells to you at wholesale rates 
Rh oe, pre. Souths Opportnniys would 3 —_ even tore at etare ornasieicn 5b Frait Growing at your command to guarantee success. 
bring near as many advertisements as it has : # Our NEVA MYSS PEACH ripens in May. Never missed a crop, Prades 14 years. coe 
: re » ¢ 1 itd j ‘ a : @ catalogue explains why it will never miss, why It fruits at two years old, a year earlier than 
Its kept me at the office till late at night i, othur Finds. Goa tells of men who have made $1,400 an acre on it. Our Never Stop Strawherry 
helping folks prepare little ads of “land for fruits April to November the first year; other kinds second year. Has paid $2,500 acre. 
—_—_—_——- sale.” CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 203 Railroad Street, Kittrell, N.C. 
A COGD MILL PAYS Put © don’t mind. The more the bet One of the largest mail order Nurseries in America. 


Send yours-—display * classified-——and 





H. B. Ruste Yh oO, pt. 22 hnstown, 
Ohio.; Standard Stamping Machine ‘o., 536 


Main St... Mz 











KNOV of nothing that can do more do our best P} z os Ee It has been fully 
v « < st, ease, too, t F: t t has been fully 
ies sar caste 1 U0 aie aah Vike See Sac ee THEY SURE DO, UNSL Tobacco Land. fomonsirsied tna 
. oe Y 7 WAS Tan YOu 3 sitting | ron Pace stor< we have very fine land for tobacco in Brunswic 
beck eae Jew! fF te ilo - sso a — esa j and Groenesrite yore tas bast be moe 
1 7 RE MNCS one FO ae ae " gravel roads. We are near the best tobacco mark- 
the North. motorcycle On the side was a little car- | ets, and have excellent shipping facilities. This 
Remember th» date—October 17. and . riage in which sat a lady and a little girl land at present can be bought very cheap, as we 
at U Af, an no An old nigger sitting on the steps looked have just begun raising tobacco here. For partic- 

up and said: ‘‘Boss, them things shore take ulars, address 
pa, eae ee « you where you gwine.” THE SOUTHERN LAND CO., 
Alexander & Garsed, Charlot M2; 3 Get you an “Indian” or a “Harley-David- Box 125, Emporia, Va. 
F. Avery & Co., Louisville, Ky,; Bauer Bros., ORDER FRUIT TREES NOW son,” as advertised in our paper and see. 


They save time, money and horseflesh. 


and focd force of the 100,000 copies that 


done with 

the advertising 

They will send catalog ads can be accepted after October 9%. 
Mention our paper. sk youl 











Box fig Springfield, Ohio.; Chattanooga THE nurserymen have started their regular 
f. 


Imp, & Mfg. Co., Dept... Y., Chattanoo all advertising with us Order your is Ae ; DRY AS A CHIP 





Tenn. Duplex Mill & Mtg. Co 313, trees now and thus be certain to have plenty A LIBERAL OFFER THE fall and winter rains will soon be upon 


Springticld, Ohio.: Nordyke & Marmon Co. of fruit Their announcements usually are I* THIS issue the Allen Mfg. Co., of Nash- us. Those who have a Tower Reflex 


Slic . ] rh : he rai Se sir - 
they can sup- ville, Tenn., makes a very generous and Slicker can laugh at the rain, See their ad 
Implement Co, Dept. D., Baltimore, Md.: ply most any kind of trees you need Get liberal. offer Look it up and see your vertisement i is paper. They have been 


Rowan Hardware Co., Salisbury, N, C.: 


1276 Merris St., Indianapolis, Ind. Rawlings of some particular variety but 


¢ 


A. their catalogues. “Princess Range’ merchant. our patrons for yerrs, 





TEN=-DAY TRY-ON 


Ruthstein’s Latest Triumph 


Make My “Steels” 


he PLAIC ADE 
t. a. S im He 


to Every 
Man and Boy 
for Every Purpose 





























SSS 


SK ZEA 
“Steels” mean All-day-comfort to Every ‘Steels’ do. not absorb barn: "5 fe 
: barnyard or sta- Steels’’ protect the Man er Boy who “Steels” keep the feet dry and comfor- ‘“‘Steels’’ with Adjustable Le Ta 
Man ge ng Sag from ble wes odors. Easy to wear can’t pick his steps—m ake him tire- tabie in all weather—Protect the can be wo-n at in raat por po am 
—Easy to clean. less and  sure-fooied. Health the year ‘round. They do not sweat the feet. 


HEALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY DEMAND THAT YOU WEAR “STEELS” 
THE LIGHTEST—AND ONLY ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF—WORKSHOE 


Sy y.- 239. 4 P ? __§ ! a i ‘ 
TheW orld s Greatest W orkshoe tism, Lu azo, Sciatica, Goughs,; Sore Throat ‘and other 4 Tt i B ee 
“ Wet-foot roubles.” 3 S i} GO i v 
Twelve yeais of untiring elfort ies sae aay at ee a atest keep _ their > i ee y 
: x c ape. he § el § i } F: Are 5S 1 i . A ts hae " - ‘es x = 
and the expenditure of a Fortune Nothing Tihs ne Chee Pee ey es . i Roane Fy na this _ to you by Pe 
, “se ” ; ‘ ce = See rOsStpaid,; tcad lt ane learn more oO 1s 
have enabled me to produce a My “Steels’’ are altogether the Best Investment you can - " Bre at shoe with the raate of uaele the Pe 
workshoe that surpasses all others oe eee your health—Best for your Comfort—Best with..the light, springy, airy ‘“‘step’’—the 
for Comfort, Lightness, Protec- = sf ode eerie et as A Hi, shoe that rests your foot naturally and com- 
li Pr .cticability Ss .. ther- la ed 6G sale? Wi, Wi eterniec i ! fortably—always holding its perfect shape— 
ton, r .ctieability, ervice and aiber- app WEES SS BS baSlerpiec ‘ f never @ “run-down” heel broken arch, warp- 
Kconomy—Absolutely Waterproof The Adjustable Taps of my New Model: “Stecls’ are of e ieee ed sole, worn toe, twisted uppers, or cracks 
under all conditions—in all sea- firm, solid, special Process Leather, firmly attached to the Sta at of wiveilions, a Re Reggae be week oe pn 
» j 7Oar-PreRri Fy y i st ter: ) is § ‘Ss, 2 OF s 4) < shoe 
sons—from season to season—for nt teas Bs gh ot w Warid's Grea i iveunes van seamed facts and learn about this Neaneeanel foot 
as ade y “Steels e s Greates re ‘3 acts é lea a s ; 

town or country. : : hah goths BMS sat - saving sole of seamless steel, Do not think 
li It cost more than a half a mil- Leather Taps Instantly Replaced ee cee weet Sie FOR ACS Sele SES eee 

ion in cash to bring My ‘‘Stecls’’ ie 

to their present perf -cti 1 ke hie 4 , Stecls Then, when worn, the Leather Taps are Instantly Remov- : 
€ on and make this offer and an-  «d—instantly Replaced by anyone—at home. The cost of You know, and I know, that the day of the Leather 
aoe went to os today. I recently spent one hun- New Taps is small—but 40c, for a fuil set of better-wearing, Workshoe is pueene--that you .must findk some Chee 
dred thousan¢ Ollars to imp -@ “ee 99. = more solid leather than is ever put into the best all-leather more Comfortable—more Lasting—more Economical—that 
them more comfort: ble—i prove any Steels make workshoes. They last three times as long as any other taps, leather workshoes are getting lower in quality and higher 
3 ortabDle—improving every part of the : ea a ne in price every year—that cheap workshoes are cheaply made 
shoe—-and to increase my capacity to meet the tremen- The Ideal General Service Workshoe that even the.most expensive will not Jast one full season. 























dously increased dem: My late J > ‘ My “steels” are higher in svade and lower in price than 
justable Leather T. aaa. itt: ly latest TRIUMI Hf Ad- Here—At Last—is the Ideal Shoe for every Man or Boy. 4ny other workshoe—thrve ive times better value for 
stable Leathe aps--make my ‘‘Steels’? the Only Not alone for the Farmer—not alone for the Dairy, Stock «ss Money. 

Practical, General Purpose Workshoe. or Creamery Man—the Fruit or Vegetable Grower—but for we SECs 79 T Me PB: 

s 7 s } Everyone who works or plays—Indoors or Out—in City, ary wit 3 3 5 ‘iy KNisk 
paved Mi ons for Workers Town, Village or Hamlet—Forest or Field or Range or Road ‘ —. ; 

an Pavement—on slountain of Piain-in Bactory. or. Mine— I have spent a Fortune to MAKE GOOD every claim and 

rs more than twenty mil- for Mechanic, Laborer, Soldier, Shopman, Sportsman—for {\¢TY statemént made for my. “Steels.” You cannot prove 
. Ni ear Whe n tahoe ot their worth to you unless you try my “Steels.” You cannot 
many Millions more in doc- every man who Does Things—for Every Worker. ; Foote PR Peay : : a : x 
time from sickness or bad My “Steels’’ stand Alone—Supreme—The Greatest and profit by my years of effort if you lay aside this paper be- 
bov need fear to wear my Best General Service Workshoe the World has ever seen. fore writing to me, 

summer or winter—rain ‘ 1 do not ask you to take my word nor the unstinted 
snow, sleet, slush or mud, , teele’? in All Sizee fan Mier nd Rave praise of the Million wearers of my “Steels. T m Asking 

Now, My “Stecls’’ will save countless Millions more for ‘ arte — _ ’ oe, = you to TAKE YOUR OWN JUDGMENT—the evidence of 
the men and boys who see this 
wear my “Stecls.’ 5 to 12; k f FREE BOOK k for FREB DEMONSTRA 

46 = 99 = —- P Romar: ° 4 . Aantal Renee SNe are Se mek a —ask for my FREE B <—ask for FREB DB. NSTRA- 
My “‘Steels’’—CGood Health Insurance bn thsg Ry te 8 16 inches high—for Boys, Sizes 1 to 4, 6 OF 9° WON FREE TEN-DAY TRY-ON—in your own home—on 
i¢ s high. YOUR OWN FEET. 

Here is the only all-the-year-around workshoe ever in- You Must Pru Wi **Ct cele’ DON’T lay this paper aside until you have done what I 
vented, The shoe for every season-—Cool in Summer— . : — aoe ; ask—-for your own good—tor the sake of your own General 
Warm in Winter—Dry and Shanely—-always. They never ‘annot begzin to realize the True Value of my “Steels” Prosperity. You already know my reputation—ask any 
Harden nor Waterlog, Scald the feet, Warp, Twist, or Leak. —} inet know the height of Shor Comfort, Ecor y Ranker—any Express Company or the Publisher of this 

My ‘Steels’? do much to. protect the wearer from Rheuma- and ‘otection-—until you try and wear my “Steels.” Paper—they'll tell you IT am absolutely reliable, 


“Steels” for Boys 


The Easy, Light, Comfortable, Waterproof, Healthy Shoe 
for Boys. The *‘Knock-about’”? Shoe—the Sensible, Long- N. M. RUTHSTEIN, The Steel Shoe Man, 
wearing Shoe. The Greatest School—the Greatest Play Shoe Dept. 29, Racine, Wis. 
—the Greatest All-around Shoe for REAL BOYS. No more Dear Sir—Please send me, postpaid, your free book “The 

h $i tt nate bber b ; Sole of Steel” and full particulars of your Free Ten-Day Try- 

Wet Feet. No more hot, heavy “arctics” or rubber boots. On Offer without cost, risk or obligation to me. 
Keep your feet “powder dry” in any kind of wet, damp, slop- 
py, snowy weather. My ‘‘Stee!s’’ are best to SHAPE YOUNG 
FEET and avoid the foot-troubles of later life. Show this to 
Mother! She knows what’s best for you. ‘‘Steels’? will save 
her hours of worry. 


~ Sfa=— 
THSTE OE MAN 
Ss he. . BA . baci) Vic ~ 


Se. EF ‘ r mot< . Town State 


My “Steels” have saved to work 
lion in shoe expense alone, and 
tor and drug bills—in loss of 
Wweather—bcecause no man nor 
“Steels” in the roughest storm 


ae oe < . o” : 13 } your own Senses 
advertisement who will “Steels run in same sizes as ordinary Jeather shoes and ’ fs A rr . , * 
: A ¢ : J t y *“Steels’— s S¢ Coupo - 0S 
rubber boots—-and in all heights, s s for Men, Just TRY my Bteels ast nd the oupon or a postal 





Name 


_ & 


Street or R. F. D. No. 








ESO manufacturer of the “World Famous Scientific Shoes” FOR DRESS AND GENERAL SERV 








